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class? To which does the State owe the great- 
_ er obligation, —to the rich rebel or to the poor 
1 - 
To those who fought agarnst our 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Tr Andee epniag wale is bad we Og 


The Relation of Colored Schools 
te State Educational Systems,— 
No. 2. 





BY JOHN OGDEN, 


Most of the Southern States, in their recon- 
structed capacity, have recognized colored 
schools, or have made some provision for the 
education of the colored people; and all seem 
to manifest a willingness to grant the privileges 
of education to them, on some terms. 

This is well, as far as it goes. It is noble, 
because it savors of simple justice. It is a 
step in the right direction ; and as such we 
hail it as the harbinger of good. It is a 
‘+ peace-maker'’ for our distracted country ; 
for it is evident to any thinking man, tbat there 


can be nu peace, in a republic like ours, while | 
the laws and usages of society recognize dis- | 


tinctions among the people in their political, 
social, and educational capacity, om account of 
race, condition, or color. 

We regard this first step, therefore, as a kind 


of “John the Baptist,” going before pointin 
ort Ml tg , r sooner our Legislatures strike the death blow, 


out the way, and preparing the hearts an 


minds of men for the full recognition of those | 


rights and privileges which now are the inde- 
feasible inheritance of every man, woman and 
child of the Republic. 

This is glorious ; but it is only the light in 
the wilderness through which the people are 
passing. It gleams'up and out through the 

‘ dark cloud, presaging the duwn of still better 
days. For a season, therefore, we may con- 
sent to rejoice in this light. But shall we stop 
here? Shall we linger about this mere torch, 
when the great sun is about torise? I trow 
not. This is only the morning star, whose light 
we hail. The full blaze of sunlight is just be- 
hind this. Let us not, therefore, be content 
with mere twilight, however far this may be in 
advance of the dark night of slavery we have 
just-passed. = 

Much remains to be done—wisely done—in 
order to secure the blessings thus proffered. 
We have, as it were, stormed and taken a 
strong-hold of the enemy. We have beaten 
down the outer wall of political distinction. 
To-day the Goddess of Liberty bends a benig- 
nant smile upon a nation that has smitten an- 
other band from off the limbs of a long op- 
pressed people. ‘T'o-day a shout ascends from 
one end of our land to the other, ‘‘ The fif- 
teenth amendment is a part of the fundamental 
laws of the nation!”’ ‘‘ All men are equal be- 
fore the law.’’ Amen to this, we say! But 
what next? We have beaten down the wall of 
political distinction. But this is only an earth- 
work. We have planted our standard in full 
view of the enemy, but he still holds on in the 
inner citadel of social prejudice. He has made 
a last, a final stand. Here he has entrenched 
himself, and is determined to resist us, not with 
sword and bayonet, as heretofore, but with what 
is still more potent—with guile, with appeals 
to popular ignorance and prejudice, arousing 
the spirit of persecution and the worst passions 
of the people. 

Now, these things can be met and overcome 
only by the higher exercise of reason and re- 
ligion ; in other words, by education. The 
great battle with ignorance and prejudice, and 
all their concomitant evils, is yet to be fought ; 
or, we might say, is now being fought. The 
war isstill raging in the region of ideas; and 
the realm of truth resounds with the clash of 
arms. The conquests to be won here are 
transcendently greater in their results than any 
yet won upon the battle-field of mere physical 
strife. 

We think, we do not over-estimate the work, 
when we say the greater,part of it lies yet be- 
fore us. Some of the physical and political 
hindrances, to be sure, have been removed. 
But who is so blind as not to see that the minds, 
hearts, and habits of the enemies of freedom 
and education are yet unchanged? Do not re- 
cent developments in the legislation of some 
of the States show this? When were there 
greater animosity and bitterness ever exhibited, 
either in political or social relations? It is 
the work of a life-time to change the belief and 
the habits ef a people. It must be wrought by 
the slow process of education and growth. 
Let the public mind be enlarged and liberalized 
by education, and you give a death-blow to 
party prejudice and pride. All other issues 
sink before this. Legislation alone can never 
effect it. The minds and hearts of the people 
must be changed before a reform can be calcu- 
lated upon. 

We say, therefore, the work is before us; 
and we are not of those who would capitulate, 
or even compromise, until the work is done. 
Truth gains nothing in the end by yielding 
even temporarily to error. Better even stir 
up strife than settle down in a dangerous and 
wicked peace. Then, we would ask what is to 
be gained by yielding a tacit assent to what 
we all know to be wrong in principle and 


wrong in practice? We refer now to the policy | pensed with by a motion of the hand, up and 


adopted i most, if not all, the States, where 
schools lave been provided for colored people, 
of compelling separate schools fur the two 
races. This is allowing error in principle to 
*go to seed in practice. It is allowing it to 
grow and to take rcot under the protecting 
wgis of the law. 

It is claimed by some however, to be a mat- 
ter of policy, for the present only; and that 
when this needless prejudice ceases, a more 
liberal course can be adopted. But cannot any 
one see that this will have a direct tendency to 
continue and to widen the chasm already exist- 


: . 2au ? H Pag . ‘. - a. : . 
ing between the two races? Is it not pander- | so startling as the first mile of the commence- | until the grand geometrician of the Universe 


ing to a wicked prejucice, that only waits an 
opportunity, to exhibit all its ancient bitter- 
ness? 

And then again we are told that “some of the 
people would not send their children to schvols 


opened alike to both races.'’ Itis more than the metal found in its Vicinity. The mines are | the rule. Foreigners who go to Cubato make | their minds, yearly, the days of their cruel 


the laborers | the greatestamount of money in the shortest, 
re is transported by time, generally employ foreign overseers, with | 


likely there are just such people; and it is for 
their benefit, and for the sake of lessening their 
numbers, that we should recommend the meas- 
ure. We have fools in all ages of the world, 
and are likely still to have for ages yet tocome; 
but this is no good reason why we should legis- 
late to perpetuate folly, and thus to multiply 


this race indefinitely. Suppose these people | tants nor police interfere, 


donot send their children to these schools, 
what then? Whose fault is it? 
sufferers, to be sure? Who but those who per- 
petuate the folly ? But would not a due amount 
of letting alone be a benefit to such people? 
For whose benefit were, and are, these common 
schools established? Manifestly for ali who 
will avail themselves of their advantages. If 
for all, then all should have a voice in their 
Managment ; and no distinction can be made 
withy doing violence tq a Republican form of 


/ 
-— 


Who are the | 


' slave? 
country and government, orthose who fought 
for them? ‘To those who spurn the advantages 
thus held out to them, or those who with hung- 
ry longing, are reaching out their hands for 
them? Whose interest must the laws consult, 
if ove more than the other, er one and not the 

other? 
But we do not propose to draw distinctions. 
We only ask for justice andgimpartial repre- 
sentation before the law. a law should 


urake no distinction. It sho not even allow 


j 
{ 
{ 
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the exercise of partiality, even though the peo- | 


ple themselves, in their blindness, should de- 
mand it. Let common schools be peaceably 
provided for by the organic laws of these States, 
and nothing said about color or caste—no spe- 
cial legislation, no meddling with that which 
the laws cannot regulate ; and let the matter 
| be submitted to the people themselves, re- 
| strained only by our Constitution as now amend- 
ed, and in less than one generation this trouble- 
some prejudice will be dead. But legislate for 
it, and submit to it, and you make it respecta- 
| ble, and provide for its indefinite continuance. 
-| Who would think of this state of things con- 
| tinuing always, or even fora century ? It is 
only the c:... ure of slavery. Slavery is dead, 
and this, too, must die some time; and the 


by letting it alone, the sooner it will be out of 
our way. The voice of the people to-day, if 
unfettered by party rule, would smite it down. 
Reason, common sense, and a sense of justice, 
' demand that our people rise up out of these 
_ muddy ruts into which centuries of wrong and 
| oppression have thrown them. 

| We propose in our next to show the ill econ- 
| omy of supporting two schools in one district, 
where one would answer all the purposes. 

scala adailimsaie 


A Trip to Cuba. 








BY JOHN A. FRITH, 





“T would not give a smack for the man who, 
having visited foreign countries, cannot tell a 
a word about it.”’ 

Twelve days might be considered a very 
pleasant run from New York to S. Jago de 
Cuba; and even supposing the voyage had been 
boisterous, the sailing up the bay of Santiago 
alone would fully repay the tourist,—the water 
so placid—the scenery with its innumerable 
little peninsulas so beautiful—the fishermen’s 
cottages so primitive—the hills of El Covre 
on the left so tall and majestic—and the city 
just peeping out “ahead"’ presents a coup 
doeil really grand and tropical. And if any- 
thing is wanting to complete the panorama, it 
is filled up by the coasters, merchantmen, and 
neat Spanish gunboats, such as the ‘Vad-ras” 
or ‘ Guadelquiver.’’ The old-fashioned Moro 
at the entrance must be mentioned, without 
which a Spanish port would be insignificant. 

Afier the formality of presenting passport 
is Over, permiesion to land is generally given 
by the harbor-master, and the stranger is soon 
ashore and pleased with the various scenes 
which each corner displays to the discerning 
eye. He finds the inhabitants hospitable, the 
restaurants inviting and cheap, notwithstand- 
ing he has always heard to the contrary. Some 
articles are very highly marked, I admit; for 
instance, if one wishes to treat himself to a 
dashing “ Panama,” he must go to calle de St. 
Tomas, look up a hat establishment and be ac- 
commodated to any color, shape, or price. 
Select afgood ‘‘ Panama” for six ounces, or 
$100, “dub” it on without ribbon, and you 
will feel as though your head was worth some- 
thing, and that you could do something des- 
perate. So you enter “La Longa,” and stand 
drinks for the crowd, say ten all told. You ex- 
pect to pay handsomely for the honor, because 
you fancy you are in a dear country; but the 
“‘dependiente’’ only charges you $1 for the 
round, and will perhaps offer you a cigar, as a 
dozen other people will do during the day, by 
way of compliment. 

It is very noticeable by strangers with what 
etiquette a Cuban handles acigar. To give 
the mouth or wet end of a cigar to a person so- 
liciting fire, might be interpreted, ‘I would 
as soon throw it in your face as not.” To take 
fire of a gentleman’s cigar, throw away the 
“but” and give a cigar in return, would make 
you in his estimation anything but a gentle- 
man. You are expected to return the “ but,”’ 
however short it may be, and let the owner 
throw it away himself; it being considered po- 
lite, when a gentleman gives a cigar, for the 
recipient to take fire from him also. 

Such a formula of cigar etiquette might be 
| considered by strangers very awkward and te- 
dious ; but in practice, it is very easy and ele- 
gant. To see foreigners having to use both 
hands to return your cheroot, (of which, by 
the way, he has lit the small instead of the 
larger end,) with the fire end presented to you, 
has a very awkward appearance. The good 
Spanish rule is,never turn a cigar in its transit, 
| Nor in receiving the cigar afterwards. I mean, 
, always give the fire end to the person soliciting 
| fire, and he will, or should, return it mouth 
end to you again. Our ‘‘thanks”’ is also dis- 








| down, perpendicularly—which must be seen in 
practice to be appreciated. In Cuba, you can 
| request light of cigar from any person, without 
respect to class, color, or creed. Custom es- 
_tablishes a “do unto others as you would wish 
_ them to do unto you,” in smoking. 
| Having lighted my cigar, I crossed over to 
_ the opposite shore, in a small steamer, for the 
, purpose of visiting the copper mines. The 


train was about starting from near the pier ;- 


and I must confess to some little amazement 


ataroad on an angle something more than | 


30°; but tho peculiarities of this road are not 
ment of the road in the valley of Trinidad de 

| Cuba, which is not only very angular, but very 
inclined, and built on trestles or piles some 

| twenty feet above the marsh. 

| ElCovre (or copper-town) takes its name from 


| worked by an English company ; 
| are Welshmen, and the o 
| railway to the company’ 
to England. 

Occasionally on the Sabbath this raw mate- 


rial of Welshmen amuse themselves by arough 
“get to” in the Plaza. 


8 wharf, and shipped 


| 
. although they fight 
without license from the magistrate. Nov- 
interference is traced to the fact that the Span- 
iarcs are fond of (John) Bull fighting, and sup- 
posing they were not, neither Spanish nor Eng- 
lish is understood by their Celtic-ships any 
more than the Biscayan dialect is by the Cas- 
tillanos. The company’s agents ajone have or 
can exercise power over them. Ue 

Speaking of the difficulty in understan 


j 
' 
' 


| 





why all Biscayans go to heaven. In ancient 


Neither the inhabi- | 






Celtic, reminds me of a story told in Guba, 


e Majesty took up. 
| his residence in that iron province in the north | 
Of Spain. After a residence of seven years, he | 
| Only succeeded in acquiring two words—Lord | 
and water. Now, reasons his majesty, this is | 
lost time here ; the dialect of this people is in- | 
, Surmountable ; I shall never be able to tempt | 
| them, because I cannot talk the/éngo, and they | 
do not understand mine ; besides, the few words 
| I do know are very much against me. ‘“ Wa- 
ter” would squat out the fire in my engine- 
room, and ‘‘ Lord” is the very word and per- 
son I wish them to forget. So the Devil left 
|in disgust, and weat (I presume) to Fifth 
| street (south) Philadelphia, where I noticed he | 
has many disciples, or perhaps to Utab, said to | 
be the capitalof hiskingdom. Thus, you will | 
observe why all Biscayans go to heaven. | 
Many years ago, when the mines were first 
opened, a Virgin called La Virgin del Covre 
was found to dwell therein, and is known to the 
Catholic world by the many cures she has ef- 
fected when appealed to by people suffering 
from disease, or other afflictions. A rude sort 
of church was built for her, and there she has 
remained, notwithstanding that gorgeous pro- 
cessions, both church and military, have en- 
deavored to conduct her to the elegant Cathe- 
dral of St. Jago. About the month of June, 
hundreds of penitents from different parts of 
Cuba, and even from Europe, congregate 
around this church, waiting in turn to give 
thanks for deliverances from troubles which 
the Virgin has effected, and also to contribute 
their one, or may be, sixty doubloons to her 
treasury. I noticed one gentleman from Ha- 
vana who promised when on a sick bed, that if 
he recovered he would walk to her from Ha- | 


| 








burden of fourteen pounds, and beg his bread 


El Covre. Some come by steam, some in 
coaches, and some on foot, while many fall py 
r the way-side exhausted, and perish for want of 
shelter on long journeys, and some come regu- 
larly every year. 

I am told, the Virgin never condescends to 
speak to any person, except to the officiating 
Priest, but merely moves her eyes to the peni- 
tents. Thousands of copper crosses are made 
annually from the copper of these mines, 
blessed by the Priest, and sold to her disciples. 
It requires a strong (!) mind to believe that the 
movement of the eyes goes to say 80 much even 
in these days of electricity. An operator at 
St. Jago, by the movement of his fingers on his 
telegraphic apparatus in a peculiar way, con- 
veys certain signs to the operator in Havana, 
which goes to say something; so does the Vir- 
gin by the movement of her eyes speak words 
of encouragement and consolation to her be- 
lievers. I say audi alteram partem, or to give 
a free translation, “ A snake in the grass.” 

One great eye-sore to the intelligent Cubans 
‘is that “Domestic institution.’’ It prevents 
the poor whites from making themselves hon- 
orable and industrious citizens, and members 
of good society. It prevents them from being 
elevated to the position of their better educated 
countrymen ; in a word, making thém inferior 
to the slaves; no one cares about them, because, 
one is not directly benefitted by them. 

It is now several years since a company was 
formed for the purpose of employing free labor 
instead of slave labor. Several estates in the 
jurisdiction of Havana have, for some years, 
employed free labor with apparent success ; but 
this kind of labor does not eet with nniversal 
approbation, being an infringement on the “in- 
stitution.’’ 

Grant’s arm was strong enough to crush out 
slavery in the Southern States, and strong 
enough to do the same thing in Cuba ; but from 
the Fish (ey) peculiarities of the case, I fear 
Grant’s arm is not long enough to reach Cuba. 
However, the day will come, must come, even 
when Cuba will boast of her liberal institu- 
tions ; glorious liberty to the suffering slaves. 


opening. God and right, I trust, will raise up 
@ ‘‘Lincoln” in Cuba to complete the work, a 
Grant to strike the blow, and make the “ ever 
faithful Island” the ‘‘Gem of the Antilles’ 

Itis apparent to every stranger, howéver 
temperate or unexpanded his ideas, that Cubans 
look forward to a better state of country than 
at present enjoyed under the Spanish yoke. 

The introduction of Africans as slaves is 
strictly prohibited by law; yet it does not re- 
quire much tact to find in the Eastern depart- 
ment (1866) that depot for the landing and re- 
ceiving fresh cargoes, in the Southern part of 
Guantanamo, in the interest of a very wealthy 
French house, and underthe supervision of a 
son of the Emerald Isle. 

It would be impossible to employ these new- 
ly arrived slaves on estates in face of the Gov- 
ernment visitors, were they not blinded by gold. 
Spanish gold makes a great difference with of- 
ficials in Cuba, in the performance of their 
duty. Every slave must have his title deed 
from Government, and be baptized by the 
priest, otherwise he is liable to confiscation, 
and is afterward known as an emancipado. 

This emancipated article, or government 
slave, has acurious history. He is indentured | 
by government to an®estate for seven years to 
pay expenses, and at the end of that time is 
entitled to freedom, but strange to say, seven 
years in Cuba is a lifetime : consequently the 
emancipado finds himself in the field with slaves, 
fares and is treated as such in every particular. 
Now suppose an estate slave dies; notice is 
given to government that one of the indentured 
emancipados is dead: the proprietor therefore, 
instead of losing a slave by death, makes the 
emancipado assume the dead slave's name im- 
mediately—papers corresponding are already 
in hand, and this transmuted thing is smack 
smooth a slave for the eyes of the inspector, | 
_ religiously instructed to “obey your master’ | 








, Shall see fit to remove him to the regions where 
| the ‘weary are at rest.” 

| On the whole, the slaves of Cuba are well 
_ treated and cared for, particularly domestic 
| servants. Exceptions ofcourse are found to 


| a like object in view. Mr. John Chinaman or 

Mr. Darkey, in such hands, have their exist- 

ence laid out for seven years’ work, and at the 

| expiration of that period are expected to lie 

down and die, because there is no more work 
| in them. 

The introduction of Chinese in Cuba isa 


| failure. They often murder entire families : 
| 


suicides are frequent, believing thereby they 
free themselves from their Pharaohs, and that 
their spirits return to celestial China. 

Cuban slave laws are very stringent on the 
Master, and fair for the slave. A Spaniard of 
Trinidad de Cuba was recently sentenced to 
"seven years’ hard labor in the chain gang at 
Ceuta, for mal-treatment of a slave girl. The 
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vana, a distance of five hundred miles, carry a | Cuba. 


on the road, in order to show his gratitude for Cuba (like the ladies of Washington) deport 
her services conferred. Such is the life about | themselves in the street with a majestic air po- 


= 


The insurgent general of Cuba has made the steasedllinany prices for their indispensable 


‘other thing in conformity to the boasted nine- 
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army,)the Priest, and some other officials were 
fined and transported to the same  for- 
tress for conniving at the introduction of 


slaves: The Colonel at first effected an escape | 
to the United States, seated himself in the | 


Editorial chair of ‘El Cronista” in New York, 
the Spanish Ambassador at Washington in- 
fluenced Mr: Seward to deliver him to Spanish 
authority, and he was taken to Cuba, tried 


and convicted, as I have stated. The priest | 
was punished for signing false baptizmal pa- | 
pers making newly arrived Africans,—‘‘Cre- | 
oles’’—a shock to infallibility. 

Each jurisdiction has @ sort of guardian | 
council. A slave wishing to purchase his liberty, 
but not able to obtain his asters consent, has 
only to appear before the council (if he can) 
have a value fixed on himself lodge the amount 
and obtain his freedom lawfully. To deposit 
half of his valuation, protects the slave from 
being sold without his consent, or out of the 
jurisdiction of his present abode. 

There are also instances of slaves being well 
educated ; they collect rents, look after pro- 
perty, make the deposits at the Bank, and re- 
mittances to their masters in Europe. Some 
slaves are so contented with the protection they 
enjoy as such, that they will neither buy nor 
accept freedom. Ina few instances, they are 
wealthy and, like all Creoles, have that pathetic 
love of country so much at soul that they 
could not be happy in any other place. A case 
resembling this description came under my 
very notice at Cardenas—whilst on the other 
hand, money subscribed, the supplications of 
the Havana press, and the sympathy of many 
liberal hearts, failed to liberate the Phoenix of 
“sop in the form of ye slave of ‘l'rinidad de 


It is a world-known fact, that the ladies of 


culiar to selves. They wear no, covering 
for the head, the rattling of their fans and 
sweeping of the sidewalks with their jong 
trailed dresses (1866) together with their polite 
“a dios caballeros’ can only be compared to 
to the inestimable and courteous dispositions 
of the talented Philadelphia ladies. 

The Cubans are intelligent, active in busi- 
ness, ®xtraordinarily friendly, and make their 
mark in various parts of the world, as they 
would do in their own country, if they enjoyed 
liberty of the press, liberty to think, held some 
trust under their government, or could have a 
voice in home politics. This “keep your mouth 
shut” government tends not only to embarrass 
the illiterate, but also to make the intelligent 
portion of the community adopt an ignorance 
of things and country not characteristic of 
them. A fear of saying something wrong 
makes the Cubans speak well of everything 
done by government, when he often knows the 
contrary would be the right sort of thing. If 
he is an editor, and produces an article on the 
wrong of things, persons, places, laws, or 
powers that be, the censor of the press, who 
reads and approves the paper before publica- 
tion, immediately cuts it out, and Mr. Editor 
and Printer, from want of time and “ copy,’’ 
sends out his paper to the world with the blank 
of the space of said article; or, if time admits, 
he fills the-vacuum with an article, in large 
type, praising the efficacy of Bristol's Sarsa- 
parilla. 

A better system of education is being ex- 
tended than heretofore. here are colleges at 
Havana, where the sons of the “ ever-faithful 
Isle” can graduate and take professions in law, 
medicine, the church, dentistry, engineering, 
or in any other branch of education. 

The employment of American engineers on 
estates is faust being supplanted by Cuban 
youths—not so much for the efficiency of the 
latter, as the intemperate habits and extragant 
demands of the former. ‘This class of artisans 
readily receive $100 per month for their valu- 
able services, and, in case of a scarcity of en- 
gineers in the middle of a crop, often demand 
services. Oftentimes they are right in their 
demands, but, as I said before, the want of 
strict attention is fast driving them out of the 
country. 

Between April and October, Cuba is not the 
right kind of place for foreigners of European 
birth: yellow fever takes particular charge, 
sometimes without respect to class, country, 
color, or creed. The Spanish yoke of despotic 
rule still prevails. Cuba’s sons could be more 
united. One will boast of being a Creole, but 
will emphatically impress on your attention 
the fact of his father being a Spaniard, and ac- 
cepts,the situation of affairs in the premises. 
Another will tell you that he is a Creole by 
father and mother ; looks on himself as a native 
of the soil; wishes for annexation with the 
United States, liberty, free press, religious 
toleration, (libertad de los Cultos,) and every 


teenth century. ‘Tog conclude, making allow- 
ance for peculiarities of religion and education, 
there are no warmer-hearted and hospitable 
people on the face of this earth, that I have 
seen, who are more deserving to be dealt by 
even as they wish to do unto others, than the 
Cul:.s. That she may gain her independence 
ut a very early day is my fervent prayer. Viva 
la Repudjlica de Cuba! Viva! 
Bernupa, April 1, 1870. 
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Africa as a Field for Missions. 


—— 


BY GEORGE B. VASTION. 





The grand division of Africa, interesting to 
the colored race inthis Western world as its 
decendants, is, under a religious point of view, 
peculiarly interesting to all persons, by reason 
of the intimate connection existing between its 
history and that of the sacred record. In that 
record, frequent mention is made of it, from 
the days when Abraham was a sojourner in the 
land of Egypt, until that time when the parents 
of the infant Jesus found there a refuge for him 
from the cruelty of Herod. To the children 
of Israel, the chosen people of Jehovah, that 
land was an object of continued remembrance ; 
for the celebration of the Passover recalled to 


bondage thexe, and their God-wrought deliver- 
ance therefrom. It is not, therefore, a matter 
of wonder, that the royal Psalmist, influenced 
by these memories, and divinely inspired to 
foresee the manifestation of the Omnipotent 
Glory toward all nations, should exultingly 
chant the lyric strain—Princes shall come 
out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon stretch out 
her hands unto God.’’ This prediction, like 
others in Holy Writ, found an anti-typical ful- 
fillment in the;coming of Sheba’s queen to Jeru- 
salem in order to satisfy herself of King Solo- 
mon’s magnificence and wisdom; and like 
others, awaits, doubtless, its plenary fulfill- 
ment inthe evangelization of those new benight- 
ed lands. 

Such is the connection of Africa with the Old 
Testament record; and equally interesting is 
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; Shores came Simon of Cyrene, who, judging 
from the manner in which Saint Mark speaks 
, of him, was, in all probability, a follower of oar 


i) 


Savior, and who, having heen recognized us 
such by the infuriated mob on the way to the 
crucifixion, was compelled to bear the cross of 
his fainting Lord up the steep of Calvary. And, 
from within its confines, too, came the first con- 
vert of whom special mention is made, after the | 
pentecostal descent of the Holy Spirit,—the 
minister high in authority under Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia. The traditions of the 
Church, also inform us, that the Apostle 
Matthew bore to the;country just mentioned, | 
the glad tidings of a world redeemed, and per- 

ished there as a martyr to the faith. And, if. 
we are to give credence to Swedenborg, this | 
sowing of the Word by the Apostle bore its 
perfect fruit; for that modernseer declares, | 
that he saw, in apoc tic vision, a pure 
Church still existing far in the recesses of Afri- 
ca,—so pure, indeed, as to merit and enjoy con- 
stant communication with the celestial world 
through angels ascending and descending con- 


tinually,—and guarded from outward contami- | 


nation by a cordon of deserts fortified by ma- 
larious atmospheres, by troops of ravenous 
beasts and by tribes of men equally ferocious. 

But, “who, by searching, can find out God?’ 
Who can penetrate into the secret of His coun- 
sels, and declare why, in His providence, a | 
portion of the Earth, known and settled imme- 
diately after the dispersion from Babel, was 
permitted to continue enveloped in obscurity 
through forty centuries,—its history unknown— | 
its geography almost amere conjecture—itself, 
an enigma as hard to solve as that of its sym- 
bolic Sphinx? Whatever reply may be made 
to these inquiries, this is certain,—that it was 
reserved for Park and Bruce, for the brothers 
Lander, and other travelers of our own age 





, zations, had, bythe blessing of God, triumphed 
| and thus stood ready, at the moment of their 


within their pale. And now, after fifty-two 
_ years of existence, they stand before the world 


| what is to hinder the A. M. E. Church and kin- 
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| the devil in this country, from “ carrying the 
| war into Africa’? Is it that they lack a base 


|The Liberian colony, devised in 1817, as a 
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country can bestow upon them. Meanwhile 
Other instrumentalities, all eonducing to one 
and the same great end, have been at work. 
The little band of Afric-American Christians 
who, in the first quarter of this century had 
becn constrained, through self-respect, to form 
themselves into separate ecclesiastical organi- 


over all oppositions, had enlarged its borders, 


brethren’s disenthralment, to weleome them 


powerful religious denominations. Without 
overlooking others of these, there is the Afri- 
ean Methodist Episeopal Church, strong in 
more than twenty conferences, presided over by 
seven bishops and comprising nearly one thou 
sand churches, wherein an adequate supply of 
ministers, pure in their Christian life and, 
(to say the least,) respectable in their theologi- 
cal attainments, officiate for congregations 
| numbering in the aggregate more than a mil- 
‘lion of their race. 

With all this power at command, and with 
| the missionary machinery already organized, 


| dred denominations that have so often worsted 


of operations in that quarter? Even, in this 
particular, the Slave Power, in its blind hatred 
of the free negro, has unwittingly provided one. 


safety-valve to insure the perpetual security of 
slavery, exists now, in 1870, upon the Western 
Shore of Africa. Butit exists, transformed into 
an independent republic, growing daily into 
greater and greater consideration among the 
nations of the earth, and offering itself as the 
needed base, whence an army of Afric-Ameri- 





to pierce the mystery in which Africa was | 
enshrouded. Not a decade of years has, 
yet elapsed since Captains Speke and Grant, | 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s East Indian Ser- | 
vice, electrified the world by discovering the 
sources of the Nile,—an achievement which, 
according to an old Latin adage, was the syno- 
nym of any enterprise hopeless in undertaking 
aud impossible of accomplishment. Nor have 
the missionaries of the Cross been idle. Many 
of them, among whom Moffatt and Barthe, and 
especially Livingston, may be cited, in obedi- 
ence to the divine injunction, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,’ have visited that quarter of the globe ; 
and, as the result of their researches, have ad- 
ded much to our knowledge in reference to it 
and its people. 

But, for this addition, we are not indebted 
only to scientific and missionary enterprises. 
Just iwo years ago, war, that terrible lightning- 
flash which serves, at times, to disperse the 
clouds of ignorance and error, has lent its aid 
in adding to that knowledge. An unwonted 
spectacle has challenged the gaze of the na- 
tions, upon the plateaux of Abyssinia,—Europe 
and Africa in conflict—an army under the ban- 
ner of Saint George arrayed against that of a 
monarch who claimed descent from the Israel- 


can missionaries Can move on northward, cast- 
ward and southward, to the conquest, in the 
name of Immanuel, of the entire continent of 


Africa. 
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The Big Claim. 


BY GUL. JACOBUS. 


Claims as extensive and various as there are 
circumstances to create them, are pressed with 
the strongest pleas against injustice and for 
justice, and for citizens rights, by all the dwel- 
lers within our countless domain for some sup- 
posed or real infringement upon their several 
privileges, properties, and possessions, on which 
the grand army of progress have been sus- 
pected, or really have made some invasion. 
Foes to the commonwealth come up to the legal 
seat boldly, and plead a constitution that can- 
not be violated, ejther by executive or judicial 
authority—per foree—to the great heart of the 
nation, against infringement on their absolute 
safeguard, the great written charter of the peo- 
ples’ rights. This great charter (as it is the 
voice of the people) is heaven's law—( Vor 
pepuli vox Dei)—we uphold inviolate as the 
‘law of laws,”’ and upon this foundation we 
plead our big claim. 

There is scarcely a clod of earth upturned in 





itish Solomon and tho Sheban Dalkio, 
testantism in battle with a Christianity en- 
grafted by the Greek Church upon a Judaism 
dating back to the period of the first Temple,— 
in fine, the last and crowning world civiliza- 
tion, whose watchword and onward-cry is the 
name of Jesus, in duel with one of the effete 
yet lingering civilizations of a far-off past. 

Such were the forces brought face to face on 
the 10th day of April, 1868,—a day marked 
as Good Friday in our calendar, and commemo- 
rative of the crucifixion of our Lord. Let us 
trust, that, in this contest, all that was vile 
and earthy in the African genius and mode 
of thought received its death-blow, and that a 
glorious future will prove the following Easter 
Monday to have been marked by a greater 
event than the destruction of the city of Mag- 
dala, or the fall of tho Abyssinian King Theo- 
dore,--that it may have been marked, in fact, 
by the resurrection of all that was grand and 
spiritual in the pristine glory of Africa. 

Let us assume that, through the various agen- 
cies referred to, the African field of missions is 
ready for the laborer. It is a field rich in its 
promise of saving souls; for it covers an area 
of nearly 11,000,000 square miles, and gives 
sustenande to a population of 100,000,000. It 
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is a field, also, inviting to the courageous soldier | 


of the Cross, by reason of the very obstacles 
which he will have to encounter. He will be 
called upon to do battle with almost every form 
of religious error,—with fetichism, reveling in 
devil-worship—with Mahometanism, defiant 
and aggressive—with a corrupt Christianism, 
bigoted by the superstitions and trivial contro- 
versies of more than fourteen centuries. 

In this field, who shall be the laborers ? 
During the past few years protestant France 
and Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States, have mado answer to this inquiry by 
sending thither numbers of their devoted sons. 
But a malignant climate is continually decima- 
ting those numbers, and rendering those doomed 
missionary stations, in very deed, the forlorn 
hope of the invading armies of Christendom. 
Still, the processes by which Africa has been 
opened up for missionary effort, seem to indi- 
cate such as speak the English tongue as special 
laborers therein. § But its climate, baleful with 
fevers before which the Caucasian race suc- 
cumbs, sternly insists that those laborers shall 
be homogeneous with the aborigines of that 
land. Where shall a class of laborers, pos- 
sessed of those two distinct requirements, be 
found? Where, save among those descendants 
of Africa, who have been taught the blessings 
of civilization and Christianity in the United 
States of America? And, if they prove to be, 
in fact, the fore-ordained ministers in this great 
work, then are the purposes of God’s provi- 
dence in the fathers’ enslavement made appa- 
rent,—then is the Divine agency in their op- 
pression during more than two hundred years, 
amply and satisfactorily vindicated. 

Short sighted mortals could see in this en- 
slavement nothing except its iniquity; or, at 
best, could only discern an incidental good in 
this particular,—that, by the enforced migra- 
tion of a people, God intended to make mani- 
fest, that He had ‘‘ made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.’ They could not see, that this migra- 
tion, in its refluent tide, would wash back upon 
the despoiled shore of Africa, in the form of 
Christian civilization, a pearl ‘richer than all 
ite tribes.’ 

Surely, in view of all the facts connected 
with this matter, the Divine purpose seems to 
be, the evangelization of Africa through the 
agency of Afric-Americans. At the very pe- 
riod of time when that continent is opened up 
to missionary effort, the slave power in America 
rushes suicidally into rebellion ; and its afore- 
time victims, freed from their shackles, prove, 
by their undaunted courage as soldiers, by their 
unfaltering devotion as patriots, that they are 








Governor of Colon (a Colonel in the Spanish 


its connection with that of the New. From its 


worthy of all the franchises that a grateful 


thaca States (known as tho slave States) that 
have not been wetted with sweat, or blood, or 
tears of theinvoluntary “ toilers’’ of the soil! 
That soil was rendered prolific of wealth to the 
whole of the United States, and was the grand 
source of finance to the Government in mect- 
ing its exchanges abroad with foreign nations. 
The banking counter of our sterling was the 
cotton bale, and which amply represented our 
gold capital in Europe. Disadvantageous as 
was that labor, and characterised, to say the 
least, by an apprenticeship system, that is 
green, unskilled, and merely bound to be disci- 
plined by the lash, fettered by a chain, and un- 
willing because unpaid, unintellectual because 
but mere mechanical brute force, and a tyrant 
| its intelligence ! 

Disadvantages waged war with every foot of 
Southern progress, and circumvented to a great 
extent the development of the resources of that 
prolific clime. But with all, with manacles 
upon free action, concerted co-operation re- 
tarded, yet this ponderous labor arrested the 
attention of the world by its intrinsic and im- 
mense productions. It moved elements that 
clothed billions of earth’s sons, and opened ave- 
nues for the gold of nations to be poured into 
the coffers of the owners of these sons of toil. 
England grasped at a large portion of those 
growing advantages—was so tenacious of their 
value that she drew around her interest a pro- 
tection by prohibiting the exportation from her 
dominions of any weaving and spinaing ma- 
chinery, even confiscating the vessels found to 
contain them. And what was the motive for 
this? That the elements which those “toilers”’ 
of the South produced was of that value to 
, their national wealth and their permanent pros- 
| perity. American, British, French, German, 
&c., shipping were enlarged, and specifically 
employed in the trade of the South, and were 





cotton boxeg. These were filled with the pro- 
ductions of these degraded “‘toilers” of the 
soil, which gave wealth to these nations and 
employment to millions of their subjects. At 
this a question arises : Where can a country be 
found possessing more abundant and substan- 
tial elements of trade and wealth, in the soil, 
climate, rivers, seaboard, water power, mine- 

rals, agricultural produce, and ready labor, now 
| waiting for the nation’s enterprise to add an 
_ incalculable amount of wealth to its treasury? 
| In 1859 and '60 the cotton crop aggregated 
some five millions (5,000,000) of bales, aver- 
| aging four hundred pounds each, (400 lbs.,) 
| which, at ten cents (10 cts.) per pound, amounts 
| to two hundred million of dollars ($200,000,000) 
in gold. This is the estimated value of one 
itern raked from this stultified labor. In addi- 
tion to this, these “toilers’’ of the soil produced 
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restitution, wherever it can be done, is inflexi- 
bly demanded as expiatory of the wron 


com- 
mitted by mankind to each other, whether in- 
dividuals, societies, or nations. Then, we call 


up the proposition, Does the nation possess 
ample means for restitufion? The question is 
clear on the homestead law. To the new emi- 
grant, who never conserved one dollar to the 
common wealth, there is given to each one 
hundred and sixty acres, value (at upshot price) 
some two hundred and forty dollars, which it 
would realize if sold. Therefore, the strange 
emigrant is paid for coming into the country to 
break up the resources of the soil—well ap- 
proved and worthy to be done—and is a star of 
never-fading light in our national Siara. But 
be “just before generous.” Justice demands a 
compensation for labor done to those whom 
you forced to toil, to those who have enlarged 
the theatre of the nation’s popular greatness. 
There is not much difference in the fact of not 
receiving or remitting- the price of two hun- 
dred and forty dollars’ worth of land, and of 
purchasing two hundred and forty dollars’ 
worth of land to give, while the benefit arising 
from each mode is equal in its results. Here 
is proof positive we have gained five hundred 
(and over) dollars gold per acre from millions 
of square acres, and amassed in gold enough 
to meet our promises to pay, when we possessed 
comparatively no national sterling ; kept ex- 
change at par, (and sometimes in favor.) Then, 
what is calculated to result from.a supineness 
or negligence of a people's claim, that. labored 
involuntarily under the legal chain and lash, 
and who enriched so many sovereign States, 
aud built up the Government in credit abroad, 
which had no gold at home? 

These men’s labors with sable skins which 
preachers, and professors have made a crime 
punishable by law; virtually endorsed your 
comparatively useless paper with their labor ; 
and made it par with gold. You may draw 
them to the West by homestead privileges—or 
transport them ignominiously to Liberia, to 
rid us of a spectacle, so grim and horribly re- 
pugnant—as justice holds the Lamp, and ex- 
hibit to our consciences the retrospect of facts 
—peering in our sorded hearts its unrelaxing 
demand !—and thundering in the archives of 
our reason ‘‘Evil for evil,’’ ‘‘measure for meas- 
ure.’’ Thy brothers blood crieth unto me from 
the ground!” ‘Ye shall love the stranger, 
for ye were strangers,” in the land of the Brit- 
ish King!—and the great manifestations of 
mercy to you, was your restoration to freedom 
when you were detained bya tyranical govern- 
ment—*‘fur ye know the heart of the stranger’ 
—remember I have taught thee the value of 
popular freedom! for is there a crime more 
great, than that of detaining men in involun- 
tary servitude, and retaining their wages, ina 
miserable bondage ? 

Leaving all other considerations aside, you 
shall haye gold for your wastes, in the swell of 
the groat National products! have contempla- 
ted that the white men, who are now the own- 
ers of those lands, cannot cultivate them? and 
when the black man is gone, then the bittern 
will boom! and the wild veast again roar— 
where the snow white fields of the Gossypium 
gave life, and civilization to the Southern ex- 
panse of our domain ? 

Are there no lands in the South in the ™pos- 
session of the United States Government? 
then sell a portion of the West, and invest in 
the South—and distribute those rich lands now 
bound up in cane-brakes, and swamp—under 
the Homestead law, to white and black, who 
will comply thereto. Give the colored settler 
one hundred acres, and the balance in means 
to begin his farm, viz: a house, an axé, & 
mule, aplough,’a cart, and one season’s ration’s 
—to the actual settler: (and if you can do no 
better take charge of his crop till the overplus 
is repaid) and he will raise per annum, cotton 
to supply your growing factories, and supply 
enough of gold in foreign markets to purchase 
all we require of merchandise, and pay our in- 
terest on the bonds they may hold, One man 


| and his wife will grow, and harvest a thousand 


pounds of cotton in one year, which will cost 
them five hundred dollars, and thé balance will 
be profits; and the whole will be public wealth. 
Therefore the produce of each located laborer 
will average 

You have tried Gossypium on the involuntary 
system, and it gave you two hundred millions 
of dollars! Try it on the voluntary principle of 
labor, impelled by acheerful, personal interest 
—and solve the problem of independent labor, 
and see if it will not double, and bea perma- 
nent, and progressive increase? Give those 
liberated slaves lands in the South !—First, as 
a redemption of character, and in extennation 
of the wrongs we have done! Secondly, as the 
leading investment, to facilitate and perpetuate 
the Nations prosperity ! 

The claim is big—but will pay a thousand 
per cent. and will liquidate our debt we owe 
those people in land, rather than involuntarily” 
meet the law of Retributioa—in a way that 
will write a solemn memoriam—on the lintels 
of our doors in the blood of our first born ! 

God said “let my people go’’ but they were 
held fast ound uatil the first born was slain. 


SS Oo 
Reasonsand Queries. 


BY INCOGNITUS. 


| Reasons why the Freedmen should be evangelized. 
Because they are ameng the ‘‘every creature” 
to whom the gospel is commanded to be 
preached., 
Because they are exerting and will continue 
to exert much influence for good or for evil 





all they needed for their provisions, both ani- 
mal and vegetable; and there was no draw- 
back in this respect. Besides, they produced 
some one hundred millions of dollars in tobacco, 
grain, iron, coal, timber, and stone. They 
gave you fish and fruit, landings for your ships 
and highways for your travel. They rescued 
millions of the broad acres from the savage 
man and obnoxious wild beasts, and made the 
‘‘wilderness blossom as the rose;” and were 
but only fed as a beast of burden for their re- 
muneration ; and his last legacy for his life of 
toil was a sequestered grave, “and not a stone 
tell where he lie.” 

Nearly one century’s records are filed in the 
courts of justice above, teeming with acts of 
coercion, cruel castigation and deprivation! 
Standing in juxtaposition with this ‘higher 
law ’’—-‘ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ’’—this ‘‘ royal law!’ and remember that 
those sufferers are immortal (witnesses)—na- 
tions are not so—and cannet be called to a fu- 
ture account; but nations and societies must 
receive their share in the distribution of re 


als may be called to answer for their unatoned 
and responsible actions in a fature state, but 





wards and punishments in this life. Individu- | P 


upon the rising white race by whom they are 
| surrounded. 
_ Because from among them must come a large 
| part of the preachers, teachers, and colporteurs 
| who are to evangelize, educate and elevate their 
own p2ople. 

Because the chief dependence of Africa for 
aid in the spiritual regeneration of her teem- 
ing millions is in the Freedmen of America. 
Immediate and persevering efforts should be 
made by all the friends of aggressive chris. 
tianity, without regard to sect, to prepare the 
Freedmen of the South to become the evangel- 
izers of their brethren in Cuba, who seem in 
the Providence of God, destined to become 
Freedmen. 
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QUERIES. 

Shall the Freedmen of the South be educa- 
ted and evangelized ; and by whom? 

What is doing for the Southern christians for 
the moral, mental and spiritual improvement 
of the poor million Freedmen recently emanci- 
pated and elevated toa full participation in all 
the privileges of citizenship in this great Re- 
ublic. Why is it that we so seldom see the 
subject of the moral, mental, or evs 
status of the Freedmen alluded to in our South- 
ero newspapers of any kind ? 
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England and the Irish. 


The Irish are a noble hearted people, but 
they carry their heart in theic mouth. They 
add to the impulsiveness of boyhood all the 
garrulousness of old age. They feel deeply and 
talk strongly, and on this account their plans 
are easily divined and quickly betrayed. 

The English, on the contrary, are a cool, 
self-poised race—rude enough to give a direct 
answer, and careful enough to evade one—-sus- 
ceptable at once to the lowest influences of 
mere animal pity, and to the highest claims 
of philanthropy. It is said the true English- 
man grumbles always at his bills, but always 
pays them ; and he has followed this course in 
his dealings with Ireland. 

He has protested that Ireland had no griev- 
ances, that the land-tenure was his hobby, ab- 
senteeism a pretence, and the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church the lrishman’s object. And 
yet after generations of struggle, upon the 
foundation of her martyr’s blood, and by the 
aid of her patriotic sons, Ireland has been able 
to build a platform from which she could speak 
in such tones as to he heard and heeded. 

GLapsTone’s measures are but half-way ones 
at best; but nevertheless let our Irish brethren 
learn a lesson from the negroes. First we got 
physical freedom, and we were thankful for it. 
Then we got legal rights, which we accepted 
with equal thankfulness. At last we have the fif- 
teenth amendment yranting to usall the immu- 
nities of citizenship ; and in this we rejoice ex- 
ceedingly, as being the beginning of the end 
of all the proscription under which we have 
suffered, and as furnishing the means of help- 
ing all the struggling nationalities of the earth. 

We fully estimate the advantages of prescrip- 
tive rights ; we understand the force of preju- 
dice ; we realize the temptation to treachery 
among a people long oppressed and conscious 
of weakuess; we appreciate the advantages of 
wealth, position, and caste. But the last ten 
years of our own history have established in our 
souls a faith, that the average conscience of the 
Anglo-Saxon may be trusted, and that liberty, 
such as is enjoyed even in Ireland, will bring 
forth its proper fruits. 

Joun Bricst, the Wenpett Pariciips of 
Great Britain, has always spoken for Ireland as 
Wenvext Puiturs, the Joun Briont of our 
cogntry, has spoken for the slave; and 
as God never lets loose such prophets without 
a mission, nor leaves them without an audienee, 
nor recalls them without results—as He moves 
through such men first the hearts, and then the 


jubilee in presence of the glorious fact. From 
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* | seorn us as drones, rivals will pass us as snails, 
—-| prudent men will shun us as untrustworthy, 
_ sober men will despise us, and thoughtful, far- 


FRED’K DOUGLASS, Corresponding Editor. | seeing men will forget our existence. 


We are enfranchised. From all parts of the | 


land the anthems of praise swell into one grand | 


States whence we once started the panting fu- 
gitive on his perilous journey, in States where 
he was once welcomed as a dangerous guest, | 
we hear the sounds of rejoicing. White and | 
black men have joined in the grand march of | 
a noble triumph to tread out the past, and to 
press more firmly the pathway over which mil- | 
lions of all races are yet to pass—-to clear the 

way of stumbling-blocks—-to erect sign-boards 


| of progress by the way-side, and to strew the 


mementoes of a wondrous deliverance. 

In view of these facts, brethren, let us arouse 
ourselves to the three necessities of the times 
Let us get land, education, religion—-these 
three; but the greatest of these is religion 





What we Should Expect. 
when we approach anywhere vear the normal 


| becomes a king. We have gradually broken 


| methods, the begrudging spirit of the old 
world in the matter of reform, and we have 
come to see that what is needful to progress 
/ought to be done at once, and be done well. 
| This being the case, there is no recom for 
fault-finding or resistance. 


our exultation over the fifteenth amendment 
by our white fellow-citizens all over the coun- 
try. They have not in any great numbers 
joined our glorious processions ; but their ab- 
| sence is, doubtless, owing to the fact that they 
| feel it their duty to surrender to us all of joy, 
of glory, and honor in the natal hour of our 
citizenship. This may be well, if this separa- 
| tion be the last one. Let us cherish the hope 
that it is; and that hereafter there shall be no 
celebrations of national events without the par- 
ticipation of the whole people. Since the pass 
age of the fifteenth amendment, the Fourth of 
July is as good a day as any colored man need 
desire to celebrate ; and since we have become 
soldiers, freemen, citizens, there can be no bet- 
ter day than the lst of January for white men 
to celebrate along with us. 

We have taken the initiative in the celebra 
tion of that day heretofore, but it seems to us 





niversary we should leave the initiative with 
our white friends. If they do not think the 
day worth celebrating, they are not likely to 
join us in observing it; and for us to continue 
any separate action will be to condemn our 
own principles. 

If we join together in al] future observances 
we shall soca be able to break down distinc- 
tions of all kinds, Congressional and other- 
wise. On the whole, colored constituen- 
cies who have the power to send members 
of Congress here have done well. 
have made a few mistakes, but they are 
not vital ones. Yet, among those who have 
done good in sending honest, industrious, in- 
telligent men, we desire to mention North Ua- 
|rolina. We single out her Senators. Senator 
| Appott we know well, and trust thoroughly. 
In the olden times of Joun Brown we have 
put our heads together to save the heads of the 
fugitives who came to us for refuge. Breth- 
ren, Senator Assorr is no new-found friend. 
When it cost much to be an out and out abo- 
litioniet he did not shua ta declara his eonvie- 
tions. He has not changed, as the people in 
Abbottsville know; nor is he likely to change, 
as we know ourselves. 

Then there is Messrs. Dockery and Coss, 
both noble men and true who have become en- 
deared to the people here on account of their 
unflinching devotion to the cause of colored 
men. The pardoned rebels are sure to make all 
sorts of unscrupulous efforts to seduce our peo- 
ple from their natural allegiance to the Repub- 
lican party, and from honest connections with 
the Northern white men who went among them 











interests, and afterwards the conscience of the 
enemy and the indifferent, our souls are filled | 
with hope that the day of Ireland's redemption | 
ig near. | 

We say, then, to our Irish friends, drop both | 
defiance and fear. Mr. Giapstonris the clear, 
commanding, and, it may be, the cold voice of 
English conscience speaking to you through 
such meagre sympathies as he commands or 
feels; but it is, nevertheless, a voice of pro- 
gress. While you contend for every right, see 
to it that you do your friends no wrong, nor 
wrest from them the opportunity of doing you | 
great good. 

We know whereof we affirm when we say 
that England has followed the course of 
the slave-holders in her dealings towards the 
Emerald Isle. Inferiority was her plea, and 
she has created her own excuse for oppression. 
The contentednesss of the Irish was her sup- 
posed justification for continued disabilities 
imposed upon them, and incompatibility of 
race has been the final answer to all appeal. 
But emancipation here has raised the ghost 
of every reformer and martyr of Christendom, 
each, like the angel that stood before the Israel- 
ites, proclaims, in the language of modern pro- | 
gress, ‘‘as captain of the host of the Lord I | 
am come’’ to lead you on to victory. 





The Change. 


The two most odious necessities of slavery 
were the maintenance of ignorance, universal 
and complete, and the exercise of brute force | 
both as a warning and punishment. 

As the result of these evils, many a colored 
man was born without, and continued destitute 
of that active love of liberty which swelled in 
the bosom of white men, made subject to its 


|vidious feeling. 


| freedom ; and no doubt it was. 


at a time when it was dangerous to do so. We 
do not single out these gentlemen with any in- 
We know Senator Poot, 
Mr. Heaton, and others are trueted and ad- 
mired. But itis well, in view of the approach- 
ing cunvass in North Carolina, for us to 
call on our friends to arouse themselves to la- 
bor, and to quicken their devotion to the princi- 
ples of our party and their fidelity to the pre- 
sent delegation in Congress. 








Sincerity. 


—_—— 


There ought never to have been any doubt 
about the equality of races, for the testimony 
which all Christians accept as from the lips of 
the Almighty, is complete and emphatic: He 
“has made of one blood all men ;’’ He “ has 
no respect of persons ;"’ He will save all who 
come through Christ to Him. Such is the tes- 
timony of the Scriptures. 

Still less should there have been a resistance 
to this teaching and its effect. The men who 
founded this nation fled from a country where 
the word of God received such a construction 
as made men of the same race inferior to those 
whose pride or greed founded and perpetuated | 
a privileged class. That fact should have been | 
an all-sufficient warning against oppression, as 
well as a constantly inspiring testimony to 


But, perhaps, the greatest dupes to sophisms 
are the men who use them. They either believe 
them, and so become powerful for evil in the | 
proportion of their conscienciousness, or they 
do not believe them, and become the dupes of 


| before the adjournment of the meeting held in 
| front of the City Hall, in honor of the ratifica- 
| tion of the fifteenth amendment, we were not 
able to mention all who spoke upon that occa- 
sion ; and among the persons thus unavoidably 
| left unnoticed was the lady whose name stands 
| at the head of this article. 
cord now in that particular by stating, that she 


. | away from the tedious processes, the bungling | 
To prevent loss send all money in Post Office | y I wee 


Hence, we reckon on cordial responses to ! 


that duty requires that on the approaching an- | 


They | 


Mrs. Sojourner Truth. 


—_—_—- 


As we were obliged to go to press, last week, 


We amend our re- 





16 
did speak at that time, and that, too, in avery | 
aceeptable manver. 
To persons who have been accustomed, during 
the last thirty years, to attend anti slavery 
tweetings and conventions in the Northern and | 
Eastern States, there is no necessity for telling 
who SosournerR Trvuts is ; for they must have 
necessarily met with her, at some time or an- 
other. It may be needful, however, to inform 
such of our readers as have always lived to the 
| south of Mason and Dixon's line, that she is 
‘one who has approved herself in the days gone 
by an earnest and effective advocate of the suf- 
fering boudman. Born a slave herself, and re- 
maining such for the first forty years of her 
life, she hus dedicated the last forty of it to 
From her quiet 
| retreat in the town of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
she has ever and anon issued forth to battle 
zealously in their behalf. 
Nor, by the abolition of slavery does she 
find her occupation goue. She has always 
‘been as ardent an advocate of the rights of 
women as she was of anti-slavery; and to the 
discussion of the former theme, as she was 
wont to do to that of the latter, she can bring— 
| net perhaps the graces of a finished oratory, 
| Lut—good plain discourses, replete with sound 
| sense, enriched by a quiet humor, and spark- 
i ling with a quick and ready wit, of which let 
him, who is fool-hardy enough to brave its 
| trenchant blade, beware. We sympathise suf- 
| ficiently with this worthy mother in the Israel | 
| of reform, to indulge the hope that Heaven, | 
| which has permitted her to live to witness the 
| abolition of slavery, may prolong her days to 
| see the removal of sex as a barrier to the en- 


| 


the service of the oppressed. 


ley take off his white hat and coat, and then | and if the weather was pleasant I would have 
being Greeley disguised, pay a short visit to | | 
our Southern city, and our country villages, 

and see the inside workings of reconségucted | ng] improvement, of which 
and unreconstracted rebels, and if he &a 
say the work was‘but half done, then we have 
miscalculated the size of his brain. Our Walk- 
er Legislature which has a full three fourth ples enunciated by him, and 
vote, has a fair chance to prove their loyalty to | to 


Inited States or to the | A 
the Government of the Unite ; d schemes of internal improvement before the 


‘ countr 
the Conservative party of our State, that if we | ford additional railroad communication between 
| would support them agaiust Wells, they would | the Atlantic and Pacific. In accordance with 


| prove more consistent Republicans than the 


‘lost cause.” It was promised by Walker an 


Wells party. They promised that we should 
have an equal chance in the office patronage. 
But we were doomed to disappointment. 


ture have combined, and are resorting to any | 
means, legal or illegal, by legislative enact- | 


that are being appointed for the entire State, | 
und that must wield an immense influence in | 
the different counties in the interest of their 
party, are not only Democrats, but most abso- 
lutely have a good war record, of actual ser- 
vice in the rebel army. No othérs need apply. | 
How much the colored people will receive of | 
justice in the State of Virginia, unless by Con- | 
gressional interference, may be easily im- 
agined. ’ 
Gov. Walker’s enabling act is ostensibly for | 
the purpose of controlling the police force in | 
the May elections. This wasthe first act on 
the bill. The second was to passa law com- 
pelling each voter to register his name on the 
back of his ticket. ‘The third was to inform all | 
the laborers employed, that if they voted the 
Republican ticket, they would be discharged, 
and to appoint one or more agents to stand by 
the polls, whom the laborers knew had some re- 
lationship to the shop or factory, and in con- 
nection with the police examine their ticket. 
This would have bad the effect to have exclud- 
ed nearly one half of the colored vote from the 
pollsin May. How far this thing will go de- 





| joyment of political rights. 

We understand, that Mrs. Sovourner Trvts | 
|intends to deliver a lecture before leaving 
| Washington; and we take this opportunity of | 


} 
{ 
| 


urging upon our readers to go and bear her, | 
| whenever she does. We doubt not that they 
will feel well satisfied with themselves for hav- | 


| ing paid heed to this monition. 





The Howard Persecution. 


| 
| Isn't it rather a strange spectacle, that of an 
|“ investigation” into the official action of a 
| public servant, pressed on by a lawyer? Fer- 
nanpno Woop, representing a district where, 
during the New York riots of 1863, colored 
men were hanged living to lamp-posts and 
burned to death there, only because they were 
loyal to their country, urging a prosecution 
against General Howarp, who was then in pur- 
suit of Lze fresh from the defeat of Gettys- 
And more than that, an old man who 
is forbidden to practice in the courts of this 
District for insuiting a judge upon the bench, 
and afterwards challenging him to fight a duel, 
appears as assistant to Woop, the prosecutor! 
The assistant not being able to make his fees 
before the court, takes a large one, it is under- | 
stood, in this case--.and from whom? Do the | 
United States pay it’ or ‘Tammany Hall? or 
Mackerelville? or who? 

This case is doubtless congenial to the assist- 
ant, for he has scarcely had one since the de- 
fence of Surratr for the murder of ABRAHAM | 
Las ease it was that the court | 
found it necessary to defend itself by refusing | 
him permission to appear again before it. 

Thus the animus of this matter comes out. | 
The hatred of pro-slavery, the combined oppo- 
sition to all work for the education and eleva- 
tion of the colored man, so long robbed and de- 
prived of his rights, is here combined and epi- 
tomized in an onslaught of the New York Five 
Points on Gen. Howarp. 


| burg ! 
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SocraBLeE.—The Potomac Grove Lodge, W. 
U. O. of O. F., of Georgetown, gave their fifth 
annual sociable Thursday evening, 5th instant. 
lt was a grand success, and eclipsed anything 
of the kind ever given by this order. By mid- 
night the hall was over.crowded with the mem- 
bers and friends of the order. We have rarely 
had the pleasure of witnessing so much beauty 
and taste as the ladies exhibited in attiring 
themselves for this entertainment. All seemed 
to put forth an effort to outdo the other. Miss 
Cora Washington had pink alpaca, en train, 
with pink silk trimmings. Miss Maria John- 
son, white dress, green trimmings—very neat. 
The two Miss Sheppards, ‘Miss Spriggs, and 
Miss Duckett were all dressed in white, with 
blue sashes. Miss Bell, pink moige, with pink 
Satin trimming, hair a l’¢mperatrice 

The supper was superb, and great credit is 
due tu the committee having it in charge. he 
music was by Prof. King’s band, which per- 
tormed some of the choicest -pieces of the day. 

Many of the most distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen were from Wasbington. 

The affair kept up till an early hour in the 
morning, when all Jeft for home highly de- | 
lighted with the eutertainment long to be re- , 
membered. 











The South as it is in Virginia. | 


BY XENIA. 


Just as | was closing my last communication 
we were approaching the city of Richmond, 
the grave of the rebellion. What most at- 
tracted our attention, was the appearance of the 
flag upon the Custom-house flying at half mast, 
and the flag upon the State Capital Building 





men as hypocritical as themselves. 

The North was never honestly pro-slavery ; 
hence the South never trusted it. The South 
is not now honestly anti-slavery, and so it | 





inspirations, and some times even when anoth- 
er class of slaves felt,the longings of manhood | 
for the enjoyment of its privileges, brute force 
compelled them to suppress them, and to 
pretend to the passing stranger that they loved | 
thelot of bondmen. , 
On this account the anxieties of our friends 
have followed us in every new step of our free- 
dom, and for this reason, every enemy has met | 
us with an evil prophecy suggesting the dang- 
ers of liberty, and the advantages of slavery. 
Without self-reliance, in many instances al- 
most destitute of self-respect, no wonder if we 
have some times doubted our own capacity. 
But the three things which have dispelled all 
doubt on this subject are the l3th, 14th and 
15th amendments. 
The three things thereby secured should be 
S tly maintained. We are free, and where- 
Thghns “atinov exists onthe Globe it should 
reas ae day and night to labor for 
its abolition “- he recollection of our own 
- unjust task-masters against 
bondage under ¥: 
dian aa: eae ee appeal should arouse 
of every passion and 
us to the mastery 1 by moral courage we 
appetite from whic! ,t us laugh to scorn 


may be released. LY: b 
the vices which slavery h&t equeathed to us, 
« the efforts of the 


as we would laugh to scorn\ : 
would-be slaveholdere which\ir* "Pelion as 
left behind. ‘Ruthit essen tt 

We have our civil rights, but # rostry mms 
we have nothing to protect us? Indy. ought wer 
economy, honesty, sobriety, foreth\e,, in the 
foresight—these will give us a status - will 
eourts. Without them the commun) 

Ns 


















the official receptions as innocent of a coloyed 
man’s presence as they were before the War. 


upon the presence of negroes in Southern re- 
ceptions rather in the light of a punishment to 
his class than in that of a compliment to col- 
ored people ; or at the best, may he not regard 
these compliments of negro invitations as the 
thin coating to the bitter necessity of politi- 
cally swallowing the colored constituent ? 


wards manliness in the North is so slow? 
our own people behave at home half as decently 
as they do in Europe when they meet and greet 
the blackest of men, provided he is in good 
society, and all our troubles will end. 


promptness, and in the best style of the art, at 
the New Era Steam Printing Establishment. 


merits the distrust of the North. 

Now, what shall be done to put all parties 
on a footing of sincerity—on such a footing us | 
an honest Northern man stands in his relations 
to the honest men of his section ? 

It is evident that this level has not yet been 
reached. You will hear any moment you take 
the treuble to listen to a Southerner convers- 
ing with aman of his own section anathemas 
heaped upon Northern men like Governor Scorr 
of South Carolina, and Governor Reep of Flor- 
ada, because they invite colored people to their 
receptions, while Northern Governors fail to 
follow their example. These Southern men go 
to Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin—North, East and West, and they find 


It is strange that the Southern man looks 


Who can blame him, when the progress to- 
Let 


Ft 
Jos Paintine of every description done with 





flying at the mast-head. be concluded to in- 
form ourselves as to the dause of the flag upon 
the Custom-house being at half mast. In con- 
versation with Collector Humphreys, he readily 
told us that it was in commemoration of the 
valuable services of Major General George H. 
Thomas; and that, as so valuable and gallant 

officer had ceased to live for duty and glory 
on earth, the Governor ordered this tribute of 
respect to his memory. 

We then paid a visit to the State Capitol. 
Receiving an introduction to a member of the 
Legislature, we inquired : “Sir, why is your flag 
not at half mast in commemoration of the ser- 
vices of the late Gen. Geo. H. Thomas?’ He 
answered: ‘‘ He rendered no service to our 
country. He was a Yankee general; and we 
have ordered that flag to be swung as high as 
tho cord will hang it.” ‘But, sir, have your Teg- 
islature taken no action in the matter?” “Y'es ; 
some negro carpet-bagger offered a motion that 
something be done ; but we sent it to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.” “But, sir, it seems 
to me that you have disposed of this motion as 
though you were the Congress of the United 
States entertaining a motion concerning Hng- 
land or some other Government. “ Yes, sir,” 
he answered, “that is just what we mean. We 
shall treat these Yankees as foreigners until 
Southern men have their rights, as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States.’’ 
“ Well; but what do you call your righta un- 
der the Constitution?’ ‘‘ We mean, to have 
just such laws as we please, without Congres- 
sional interference; and whether the negro 
shall be our master, or we be the negro’s mas- 
ter, we shall decide.’"’ The conversation ab- 
ruptly ended here, much to our regret. 

We would be glad to have Mr. Horace Gee 





| cy of the ballot. 


| leave. 


| hoon referring the case to the Democratic bench 


much to say. 


hod an Old Line Henr Clay Whig, and was 
an earnest advocate of 


not In Canal street, one of 
| streets of the proud city of New Orleans, stands 
| a magnificent statue of Henry Clay, and when- 
| ever passing it I have thought of the princi- 


my expressed views of firm adherence to the 
| principles heretofore expressed, I favor, with- 
| out qualification, one and all of these projects. 
| One of the foremost planks in the platform of 
Mr. | any successful Government must be that of in- 
Walker and his entire friends in the Legisla- | ternal improvement ; and if we wish to per- 
petuate any Government, we must perpetuate 
the principles of internal improvements. 
ac noticeable that the Democratic party adopted 
ments, and by force, to put the entire State into | this internal improvement policy of the Old 
the hands of the Demu cratic party. The Judges Line Whigs, and they still adhere to it, and if 
| the Republican party seeks to maintain its ex- 


i should not be removed. 





pends entirely upon the action of Congress, 


| upon the bill presented by Judge Lawrence | 


regulating in part the free exercise and secre- 

If Congress does not pas 
that, or some similar bill, the Legislature 3 
Virginia, will pass the bill now before it, and 
it will be signed by Gov. Walkeggm less than 
twenty-four hours. 

A Democratic scheme to cut down the Re- 
publican vote of Virginia has just been un- 
earthed, and it is the work of a leading Demo- 
cratic member of the House of Representatives 
from New York. In the city of New York 
there is organized an association of the leading 
politicians and moneyed men (Democrats) who | 
are in league with certain doubtful Southern | 
States. These States are numbered—Dela- 
ware No. 1, Maryland No. 2, Virginia No. 3, 
and soon. Virginia’s policy is to establish a 
general intelligence office in the city of New 
York, tu make contracts with railroad compa- 
nies, and to apply to firms and private families in 
the different States for help. Agents are es- 
tablished in each county in the State to per- 
suade the colored people to leave. In some 
counties, where the colored vote is very strong, 
they are discharged, in order to force them to 
For each person these agents get five 
dollars commission. Recently at a meeting | 
held under the auspices of the Colored National | 
Labor Bureau, in -the City of Richmond, reso- 
lutions were adopted denouncing these agents. 
The next day a committee waited upon one of 
the members, and gave him twenty-four hours 
tu leave the city, upon the penalty of a coat of 
tar and feathers. The negro Baptist minister 
of Fredericksburg recently left the State with 
over fifty. 

These agents have attempted to induce some 
of the reliable colored Walker men to go into 
this business, but, with the exception of the 
negro Baptist preacher, none will touchit, But 
few colored men intend to be caught in this 
Walker business again. 





There is a growing sentiment in this State | 
to consolidate the Republican party, and to 
gather together the factious leaders, both white 
and colored, who are quite numerous in a small 
way. ‘These small big men must learn that 
party success can only be obtained by bringing 
out their best men—men most qualified to fill 
the positions, and the most acceptable to the 
great mass of the people. They must also learn 
that they must be governed in their delibera- 
tions by men of the greatest political experi- 
ence and judgment, and at all times to stand 
by the regular nominee of the Republican 
party. . 

Democratic money is introduced into every 
effort of the party to consolidate and organize 
in this State, but we hope in this last grand 
effort, which is to decide the rise or fall of the 
party in this State, that no man, white or black, 
will allow Democratic money to sell his party 
orhis race. A general mistrust was enter- 
tained in the action of Chief Justice Chase on 
the Cahoon-Ellyson case, some persons sup- 
posing the Chief Justice was a standing Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, that he 
could give no decision that would impair his 
chances for the honors of that position. That 
suspense is temporarily relieved by Mr. Ca- 


of the Supreme Court of the State. 

Much rejoicing is going on in the State at 
the prospect of Judge Hugh L. Bond being 
appointed to preside in this District. The Re- 
publicans have confidence iu his republicanism, | 
and in his being a man of honor and justiee ; | 
and while he is not rash, yet they believe he is 
firm against rebel intimidation and bribery. 

We have just dropped into the business cen- 
tre. We find colored and white mechanics 
working on the same building ; a strange sight 
for our Northern brethren. The colored men 
do the fine work at $2.50 per day, while the 
white mechanics, who do the rough work, get 
$3.00 per day. Whyisthis? Thecoloredmen 
are not organized. Colored merchants can’t 
buy from first hand. Northern merchants are 
proscribed. We shall look into this, and re- 
port in our next. 








Complimentary Serenade to Sena- 
tor J. W. Flanagan, of Texas. 


A large number of Republicans of the Dis- 
trict Saturday evening tendered a complimen- 
tary serenade to Hon. J. W. Flanagan, Senator 
from Texas, at the Casparis House, on Capitol 
Hill. After the rendition of several airs by 
the band and repeated calls for Senator Flana- 
gan, Sella Martin, of the New Era, appeared 
upon the baleony and introduced the Senator, 
who stepped forward and re®ponded in the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Fe.iow-Citizens—for on this occasion I am 
pleased to address you as such—I have heard 
the name of Texas spoken favorably, and I am 
proud that I have an opportunity to respond to 
the friendly sentiments and intentions ex- 
pressed toward my State; notwitstanding she 
erred in the past ; and I tender you my earnest 
thanks for the welcome greeting you have given 
me personally, and while I represent her in the 
National Legislature I hope never to do her 
injustice or neglect her interests on any occa 
sion. And when I look to her interests I will 
not look to her as isolated and alone, but to 
those of all the States of this glorious Union 
at the same time. Lasers. There are 
many questions now pending for us to look to 
soberly and earnestly ; questions relating to the 

of this the grandest Government 


| been here the required time, he would have to 





a py Several of these occur to me, 


I was raised up from early boy- 
e principles of inter- 

lay was the father. 
the most beautiful 


ave endeavored 
follow in his footsteps. 
Among the most important and grandest 


are the various Pacific railroads to af- 


It is 


istence and influence it, must adopt like meas- 
ures. 

I will now refer brietly to the project of re- 
moving the national capital. ith a perfect 
system of internal improvements, of railways 
in particular, no such project has any chance 
of success, and my voice shall always be raised 
in opposition to it. [Applause.] The site se- 
leeted by Washington, and bearing his name, 
is the place for the seat of Government, and it 
(Applause. | 

The State I have the honor to represent in 
the national Congress is a great and widely ex- 
tended couniry, with a salubrious climate, a 
soil amply repaying the industry of the hus- 
bandman: a State in which immigration of 
labor and investments of capital are encourag- 
ed, and a State which attracts while it enriches 
the settler. 

With all these many advantages it has the 
blessing of liberty to every man within its 
limits, [applause :] a blessing which has been 
brought about by emancipation and the fifteenth 
amendment, [applause hi and a blessing which 
will be productive of the material welfare of all. 
And additional to all, these internal improve- 
ments are necessary to her further development 
—railroads to benefit her agricultural interests; 
and railroads to connect her ipterior with the 
Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. "7 these her 
great resources will be developed. I am thank- 
ful for the compliment you have tendered me. 
Texas will respond to any movement in favor 
of internal improvements, and I trust that the 
nation will respond to all measures of that 
character. [ Applause. | 

The speaker then withdrew amid general ap. 
plause, and the assemblage dispersed. 








. Senp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit assoon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 








LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


i 
Letter from Maryland. 


Leonarptown, April5, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

I thought that, after the final adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment, oppression on account 
of caste would be dropped. But from the ac- 
tious of some, I am under the impression that 
the color of the skin has considerable weight 
among some of the constituents of our country. 
This proscription has shown itself in the Exec- 
utive Halls of the nation. Ithas shown itself 
among the various professions of our country, 
and to-day, that prejudiced feeling of caste, 
still lingers within the hearts of some of the 
nation’s noblest suns. Little incidents present 
themselves in various portions of our country 
to prove this fact. The insult to the nation. 
and to our only representative of colorin our 
National Council, by the trustees of the Acade- 
my of Music isone. The rofusal of a judge in 
the same city to give naturalization papers to 


colored men of foreign birth, is another proof 


that color is the objection. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments have set- 
tled ths fact. The first gave us freedom, and 
made us freemen. The second made us citizens, 
gave us the rights of citizens, and says : ‘““Those 
rights shall not be abridged,’’ but we wered is- 
enfranchised citizens. The third placed us be- 
yond the reach of all; it made us part of the 
body politic. 

Some say that the 13th and 14th amendments 
do not say anything about color. We do not 
want it to say so, because the proof is plain, 
that if we were made freemen, we became citi- 
zens whether we were colored or not. There 
were none to be made free but the colored race. 
Now ifthe word ‘‘color,’’ has been abrogated 
by the Constitution, the laws of the respective 
States making color a test are in direct conflict 
with the Constitution. Some may say, what 
has that to do with naturalization? as the 
fourteenth ameudment says any one born here 
or naturalized shall be citizens: but it does not 
say “colored.” Letit be so. Fora plainer 
understanding of my views, I will write the 
following : “Two men start from some of the 
South American Republics or from Germany, 
one white and one colored, come to the United 
States, make known their intentions to become 
citizens of the United States; if. there was no 
objection, and the judge was satisfied they had 


give papers tothe black man as well as ‘the 
white man, because under the now existing 
laws, color is not a test of citizenship. The 
intention being valid, he has as much right to 
bea citizen as those that were naturalized after 
color was blotted out of the Constitution of out 
country. There is nothing said about color in 
the naturalization laws of the United States. 
And upon that fact the authority quoted by the 
learned Judge of Philadelphia is not valid, as 
all the black laws have been superseded by the 
fifteenth amendment. These are not the only 
instances where caste has been made the teat, 
but there are hundreds of others. I cannot see 
why color should be an objection when covering 
manhood. Is it because it covers intellectual 
talent and genius, or because it is making too 
rapid strides in civilization ? 

If the first, I am ashamed of any white man 
endowed with reason who takes that as the 
ground of his objection, and if the second, I 
am astonished at the one who does not like to 
make the race for advancement interesting. 
The first is deaf to the law of his Creator, 
that all men are born free and equal. The se- 
cond is selfish, and thinks he can outstrip the 
world without opposition, and that the man 
with a dark skin should not be allowed to cope 
with him in the race for life. But whether he 
is willing or not, ‘‘ we will run in that race.” 
We have registered ourselves to run the first 
heat next November ; then we shall prove to the 
lovers of our race that we appreciate the bless- 
ing, and to the haters, that, unless they take us 
by the hand and throw aside all prejudice, they 
will never be able to cope with the grand army 
of progress. They may try new names, but we 
know them from their actions of the past, and 
their clinging to caste. 

Whether as Democrats or Conservatives, we 
know that they dislike any man whose skin is 
tanned by the rays of tropical sun. We will 
not be deceived, we know them. They say, in 
social life God has made a “line of demarca- 


with the proscribed, it seems that these haters 
of color have overgepped this line quite often. 
But as soon as political equality showed itself, 
this line became vivid to them, because they 
had to step over it in thelight. They objected ; 
but if it was in the dark, it was no trouble at 
all. We do not want to be socially equal ; all 
we want is equality before the law. We have 
got it, and we intend to keep it and cherish it 
as the corner-stone of the true principles of 
American liberty. 
The law that tried to make color one of the 
tests of governmental legislation has failed, 
and it is now time that all proscription in any 
form on account of color should cease. 
As the fifteenth amendment has made us & 
part of the body politic, let the lovers of the 
‘‘lost cause” aod the upholders of caste take 
in their banners of proscription, and as n.en of 
sense and bright stars of the nation, look to the 
advancement of thg nation, and not let the lit- | 
tle word Caste, with a dark definition, deter | 
them from giving justice where justice is due. 
As a race we love these proscribers ; and we 
will, as philant&Bpists, do all in our power to 
help them to m ur country prosperous ; as 
Christians, we will forgive them for clinging to 
by-gones if they will only stop talking about 
our color. They had rights which we were 
bound to respect—we have those same rights 
now, and desire them, as they respect their own 
rights, to respect ours, and not be all the time 
saying, “I can’t—he is black.” 
Respectfully yours, Joun Casoy. 
LT 





Letter from Virginia. 


Ricamonp, Va., April 10, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Happening to be in the Virginia Senate a 
few days ago, since my return from South Ca- 
rolina, my attention was called to a measure 
then in its last stage of passage to become a 
law. ‘This measure makes it the duty of every 
voter to have his name written on the back of 
his ballot ; any one voting without this quali- 
fication is not only to be subject to imprison- 
ment and a fine of fifty dollars, ($50,) but is 
deprived of citizenship as essentially as though 
he had been a convict for the penitentiar y. 
Sir, this Legislature, not satisfied with pass- 
ing that most unconstitutienal “enabling act,” 
which was intended to take the elections out of 
the hands of the people, have now (after de- 
liberate consideration as to how best they 
might mature a plan whose workings could not 
by any possibility fail them at the polls) hit 
upon the above, knowing that the ‘‘ enabling 
act’ has been very recently declared to be un- 
constitutional by the highest court in our land. 
It will be remembered that the trap was not 
sprung until, as stated, the ‘‘enabling act” 
had been condemned, when, of course, they 
put their wits to work ; and should this, or the 
form of ballot which they now have made law, 
be set aside, why they will make repeated dives 
in the Democratic cesspool until they have 
stunk to the skies, but that they will find some 
cheat to fasten upon the people in the form of 
law. And here we find the practical workings 
of the philosophy of Senator Bland, who, it 
would appear, had caught a Tartar. He has, 
it is true, put forth some of his most ‘‘brilliant’’ 
efforts in opposition to both the above meas- 
ures ; but, unlike those speeches which he made 
at Washington, and here also, since this session 
commenced, those efforts have failed in making 
a single impression in our favor on the mind 
of those whom he so zealously supported as the 
law-making power of this State. He looks 
around in wild and giddy gaze, and finds, alas ! 
that he has drifted too far on the destructive 
falls of the political Niagara to indulge the 
slightest hope for relief. 

Why is it, they do not. report his speeches ? 
Why is it that the ‘‘ Tribune” and other sup- 
posed to be loyal Journals cannot give his 
weaker side a hearing? He has done their 
work By going into the proscriptive hell of de- 
ceptions with them. “Oh no,’’ say they, we only 
wished to pick out your best men of color and 
use them, just so long as their service would 
avail us anything. We publish nothing for 
you that does not advance the interests of De- 
mocracy. This certainly must be very try- 
ing to the loyal voters of Virginia at whom 
these glaring outrages are directed. The ‘‘Tri- 
bune” (New York) could find no words pure 
enough to honor the negro for his instramen- 
talities in ‘‘relieving’’ those who to-day are 
piling curses deep and loud upon him, and if 
they dared, would break his neck out of the 
Capitol, or in it either. 

It appears, from all your correspondent can 
learn, that the above coup d’ ’etat was, or is, 
intended to elect, by the Legislature, all the 
State Judges—some hundred or more—and 
other elective officers by that body; remove 
the appointees now holding over, and thus, by 
putting the State ina Democratic sling, indefi- 
nitely postpone the elections until such time as 
they can manipulate, and control all the officers 
inthe State, and the voters asa matter of 
course. Then everything will tend to make 
confusion worse confounded, while with prac- 
ticed eye the serpent of secession will hold 
Virginia in his slimy twist ‘‘taking in the 
slack” until we have been brought to the riog- 


speeches at the convention—one from our dele- 
gate in the Legislature, one from the Secretary 
of State, and the other made by myself. No 
other delegate but myself spoke ; and we were 
all that were called upon. This I notice, not 
so much as a compliment to me, as to the fact. 
I send yon s paper (Democratic) containing a 
synopsis of my speech. 

We have an election to-day for city officers, 
We have near three hundred colored voters, 
They wil! vote right; we have them drilled. 
We have the balance of power in the State 
and in this city, and almost every other city in 
the State. We poll near six thousand votes. 
The Democratic majority is not over three 
thousand. We intend to use this wisely. Our 
Democrati¢ friends are very busy with the ig- 
norant, and corrupt, and dissipated ; but they 
have but little hope of success in getting a 
single vote. 

Negroes don’t smell as bad in Democratic 
nostrils as they used to. Judge Gilchrist, 
United States Attorney, has decided that ne- 
groes can vote, although he thinks it was un- 
constitutionally obtained. They voted last 
Tuesday in Princeton, a regular Democratic 
hole, and elected every officer, at the charter 
election, by virtue of the negro vote. 

Yours, in behalf of honor and progress, 
Ww. E. Wacker. 


ceili 
Letter from Port Lavaca, Texas. 





Port Lavaca, Catnoun Co., Texas, 
March 30, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Sir: Notwithstanding I live away down here 
in the dregs of lawlessness and crime, I have 
been blessed with three copies of your excel-. 
lent liberty-loving newspaper. which I have 
read with great pleasure and satisfaction. | 
received them through the kindness of Mr. J. 
O. Stevenson, principal of the Burnes [nsti- 
tute, Galveston. When I hear of and read 
newspapers edited by my own race, it gives me 
great encouragement in the faith that our race 
are as capable of acquiring wisdom in the 
highest sense, as our white brethren. It is 
very amusing to read some of our Democratic 
papers, which are making such vain attempts 
to convince the people that it is impossible to 
make anything out of the negro. They say, 
his education is like that4f a parrot ; he is not 
capable of making discoveries and composi- 
tions, &c. Though they claim to be the supe. 
rior race in intellect and physical organization, 
yet they will indulge in these foolish expres- 
sions. But the time will come, and now is 
already, when they must call up and try some- 
thing better. Such language is very idle and 
low to be spoken by an enlightened and Obris- 
tian people, who, all the days of their lives, 
have been blessed with liberty and education. 

Mr. J. O. Stevenson opened school here.about 
three years ago, and has done remarkably well, 
having started with most of the scholars in 
their A B C’s, and now many are in the fifth 
and sixth readers. Some are writing, some are 
in arithmetic, and others are capable of teach- 
ing while Mr. Stevenson is absent. Our Sab- 
bath school is well organized, having a beauti- 
ful library of nice books, &c. I am its present 
superintende:!. 

Our political situation is quite satisfactory 
at present, having elected, we trust, the right 
men in the right place. Im regard to raising 
subscribers for your spicy sheet, I am sorry to 
inform you that our grown people are not able 
to read sufficiently to take a paper; though | 
will advise the Republicans at their next meet- 
ing to subscribe for their benefit. I hope soon 
to see on your list of names of the Forty-first 
Congress our Texas Senators and Representa- 
tives. Miss C. on Texas lands is after our own 
hearts. We have just petitioned our State 
Senators and Representatives to defend our 
schoot funds, which they have promised to do. 

Yours truly, S. H. Canrirco. 

N. B.—Please notice in your paper, that in- 
formation is wanted of Fletch or Fletcher, a 
colored man sold at Sabine Pass, Texas, about 
nineteen years ago. Direct answers to S. H. 
Canfield, Port Lavaca, Calhoun county, Texas. 





Letter from Califernia. 


—_—— 


Home Nook, Cat., March 20, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: : 

Thinking that news from the Pacific coast 
might be welcome to your readers, I have ven- 
tured to write you a few items. ‘ In the first 
place, allow me to congratulate you upon the 
success of your undertaking intellectually ; for 
your paper is truly a feast to those who appre- 
ciate advancement, and, I think, must be sup- 
ported by the many among us who truly desire 
to be as intelligent as those around them. It 
is estimated that there are two thousand colored 
voters in California,and all are waiting with great 
anxiety for the announcement of the fifteenth 
amendment ; a8 in almost every city, town, and 
village in the State,the guns are already primed, 
ready to blazon forth the joy of thousands that 
our nation is true to its declaration. 

Our State Legislature, during the .winter, 
have spent one-fourth of their time denouncing 
the fifteenth amendment, and changing the 
name of a lake from Tohoe to Bigler; all of 
which has great significance, when we remem- 





bolt. Such is a partofthe programme as at 
present laid down. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has, I believe, reported, and by a single dash 
of his pen declared against “ mixed’’ schools, 
which, in our opinion, is the most silly and ex- 


overrun by ignorance. 
President Grant is a good and a great man, 


It consists in losing the victories of a mighty 
war, in parliamentary tactics. 


deaths have yet been reported, as in this city 
was the case. 


set for May 8th, prox. 
reached by Judge Underwood be overruled, 
Republicanism—what little there is of it in 
these parts—will ‘‘ go to the wall.” The South 
only desires to put that great dignitary in the 
‘*Websterian"’ yoke. 

[f this is acceptable, in our next we will be 
less lengthy, giving you something of schools, 
railroad projects, churches, &c., &c. Till then 


believe me yours, &c., Losry. 
——e 
Letter frem New Jersey. 





Trenton, N. J., April 11, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 


of being elected as a delegate to the city con- 


Board of Supervisors. I was nominated by 
white men, and voted for by white men enly. 


first time in the history of the State that a 





tion strictly defining that the two races § 
be separate ;’’ but from proof already 
and from the great numbers who are clas 






vote. Only 






pensive “dash” he could have made, when we 
consider the impoverished condition of a State 


but he has committed one blunder that the 
former slave and many loyalists who fought 
under him, can well forgive, but never forget. 


The Walker rebellion has spread to the cities 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth in this State, and 
is assuming a threatning aspect; though no 


The popular ear is propt, and anxiety om tip- 
toe, as to what the “judge” (Chief Justice 
Chase) “saith” touching the great “ injune- 
tion” imbroglio, a second hearing of which is 
Should the decision 


IT send you two newspapers containing am ac- 
count of our city news. Jersey is about to redeem 
herself. You will perceive that I had the honor 


Vention for the nomination of city officers and | 


This I mention as a significant fact. It is the 


colored man has ever been voted for by white 
men for any position. ’ There was a numerous 

ve were mppointed from my ward, 
and I was one; and there were onlp three 


ber that they are Democrats of the hard shell 
type, and gained their positions by promise of 
great retrenchment and wholesale denounce 
ment_of Black Republican extravagance and 
waste of State treasure. One thing is certaia, 
they have put weapons into the hands of Radi- 
cals, to be used successfully against them here 
after. 

A few restless women are trying to engraft 
their uneasiness upon all other women, and 
woman’s rights is being discussed the lengt) 
and breadth of the State, and sometimes with 
a bitterness that slightly foreshadows the fu- 
ture, when free discussions and free fights Wil! 
be indulged in by women as well as met. 
However, we are told, this is the transitio® 
stage, and by and by all wrongs will be mad? 
right. God grant it! and may woman bat? 
still left her all that is womanly. All of the 
fair lecturers who are giving us a history of 


in dress, and urged upon mothers to educal? 
their daughters for other fields save the field 
matrimonial ; and while I agree with them thet 
simplicity of dress is far better, I would advis¢ 
them in adopt it themselves, as practice is ber 
ter than theory. Not one of them but ¥ 
dressed most bvenutifully, fashionably, and 
travagantly. 

The accursed feelin'¢ of caste is rife among 
us, as well as among our Anglo-Saxon fellor 
citizens ; and how is it to be managed? 


and colored, will denounce the sin, ## did 


ourselves to cherish anything but fr: 
feelings towards all,—forget that there is anc? 
ora South, or different shades of color; bat 
remember, that we are forming a national ¢ 
racter to transmit to our children, and that the 
corner-stone should be, justice to all, wil 
eternal vigilance is our watchword. 

Sempse Fivsils 


Internat Revenve.—The receipts of in’™ 
nal revenue for the week ending Saturdé) 
April 16th, were as follows, viz: , 

April 11th; $888,920.78 ; April 12th, $1 
185.37 ; April 13th, $310,493.59; April 141 
$384,383.74 ; April 15th, $328,982.17 ; 4 
16th, $292,394.06. Total-~g2,390,059.71- 
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our wrongs, have spoken against extravagale? - 


who of those who fill our puzuits, both - z 


op Wilson, of India? I hope we wil! 20 allow 
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" -Meeting at Metropolitan Hall 
aeeiariee hichmond. 


gation for the Benefit of the 
echanical Interest. 


Pursuant to announcement published in the 


Proposed Or 


“Journal,” a large concourse of our citizens, | 


white and colored, assembled at Metropolitan 
Hall, April 11th.’ 

The floor of the hall and galleries were liter- 
ally crowded. It was estimated by these 
knowing the exact capacity of the hall that 
there were between 1,000 and 1,200 persons 


present, mostly mechanics, representing the , 


various branches of industry. 
The meeting was called to order shortly after 


i rable; because we believe and know iu propor- 
tion as the laborer is remunerated for his labor, 
and encouraged, in proportion is capital safe 
and productive. { know an establishment 
where the mechanics get three dollars and 
twenty-five cents a day, and so much per cent- 
aye on all the work turned out. The result is, 
‘the shep turns out a third more work, with the 
| same numver of hands, than any other estab- 
lishment of the same kind in the State, and so 
carefully is the interest of the employer pro- 
tected, that he seldom visits the establishment. 

How can labor be made respectable and pro- 
ductive and protect its rights? We answer, by 
being organized. By organization men can ac- 
complish almost anything ; but, without organi- 
zation, they can accomplish comparatively 
nothing. 


Is there a necessity for the colored 
mochanies and laborers of the United States | 


eight o’clock, hy Mr. Lewis Lindsey, who on- | organizing? 
nounced that the first business in order Was | est necessity ; and unless you do organize, in a 


My answer is, there is the great- | 





ported in reference to international anitarv 
_coinage.—In the Louisiana election case, tle 

claim of Mr. Sheldon to his seat was sustained 

by a party vote; and by a like vote, in the 
Poansylvanis election case of Taylor against 
| Reading, Mr. Taylor was admitted to the seat 
| heretofore occupied by his opponent.—After an 

effort by Mr. Burier, of Mass., to introduce 
his joint resolution for the annexation of Domi- 
| nica, the consideration of the tariff bill was re- 
_ sumed in Committee of the Whole. 

Apri 14.—In toe Senarr, the resolution 
for the consideration in open session of treaties 
for the acquisition of foreign territory was in- 

| definitely postponed. —The Georgia bill having 
| been abe up, Mr. Morton addressed the 
| Senate, charging the Ku-Klux Klan outrages 
in the South upon the Democratic party of the 
North. —The report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the dificiency bill having been sub- 
mitted by general consent, was concurred in.— 


the selection of officers. 

Mr. Henry Cox, member of the Legislature, 
arose and nominated Mr.’ John Oliver for pre- 
sident of the meeting 

The nomination was received wit b enthusias- 
tic applause. “ 

Mr. Oliver, came forward and after a grace- 
ful bow, said that he esteemed it an honor to 
have been elected President of the first jiabor- 
er's weeting ever held in Richmond, He felt 


honored not only because it was a laborer's 


meeting, but because he was himself a laborer, | 


being a carpenter. If there was anything he 
could do, it was to buildahouse. Te believed 


sincerely that this meeting would meet with ! 


fruitful results. It was proposed, as he under- 
stocd the purport of the call for this reupion, 
to exclude politics. Thecolored people have 
had political meetings since the war and noth- , 
ing good had been achieved. Let us now, said 

he, learn how to make home comfortable by as- 

soeiating ourselves upon a firmer basis than 

polities. We should hold meetings forthe pur- 

pose of exchanging our views and devising the 

best means practicable for the protection of 

\abor. 


few short years the trades. will pass from your 
hards—you become the servants of servants, 
the sweeper of shavings, the scrapers of pitch, 
and the carriers of mortar. 


And why do I make such a broad and posi- | 
It is because I find the white | 


tive assertion ? : 
mechanics of the North and South organized 


for the extermination of colored labor, and be- | 
cause | do not find the colored men organized | 


you do organize you will preSBrve your labor, 
command employment, and Educate your chil- 
dren in the trades. 

Mr. Myers discussed at some length the im- 
portance of organization, and as an evidence 


for their protection; and ey | know if 


of what men may do, he referred to the colored | 
| Ship Yard Company of Baltimore, and ‘other 


similar organizations throughout the country. 


He spoke of the organization of a co-operative | 


association of the carpenters, brick-masons, 


and plasterers of Richmond, to help the busi- | 


ness men to build up the town. Ile regarded 
the business men of Richmond who conduct 
their business with so much prejudice and hate 
toward Northern men, and combining to pre- 
vent the flow of foreign capital useless, and 


The amendment to the Georgia bill offered by 
Mr. Wi..tams ov the 12th instant was then 
rejected by a vote of 24 yeas to 25 nuys. 

In tHe Hovuss, after the transaction of va- 
rious matters of minor importance, the tariff , 
bill was taken up in Committee of the Whole ; 
its consideration occupying the entire time un- 
til the recess, and being resumed at an evening 


to one cent for half ounce letters, and replac- 
ing the franking privilege by a system of 
stamped envelopes.—The bill amendatory of 
the census law was passed as amended by the 
substitute of the Senate Coramittee.—The 
Georgia bill was proceeded with, Mr. Pomrroy 
advocating his amendment offered on the 12th 
inst; and Messrs. Hamuiton of ‘Texas, Borr- 
MAN and Poo also taking part in the discus- 
sion. It was agreed to take final vote at 6 
o'clock Tuesday. 

In tHE Hovuss, the report of the conference | 
committee on the deficiency bill was adopted | 
| by a vote of 102 yeas to 70 nays.—Under the | 


Mr. Oliver then read the the names of the | every effort to arrest its progress would bé as | rule assigning the afternoon of the third Fri-| 


following Vice Presidents : 

Robert Johnson, Charles Thurston, John 
Adams, Peter Woolfolk, A. R. Brooks, James 
Turner, Thomas Hewlett, Robert Shelton 
Landon Boyd, Wm. Johnson, James Crump, 
James Carter, Richard Carter, Wm. Isham, 
Rev. James Holand, Rev. Wm. Troy, William 
Bartlett, Warner Lindsey, J. A. Taylor, Jos. 
Cox, H. L. Wigand, J. C. Bagnall, Jas. Mor- 
risey, Wm. Leahey, Peter Stuart, Calvin Grif- 
fin and P. O. Brogan. 

Secretaries.—Wm. H. Lester, R. L. Hobson, 
Jas. Bowser and Thos. P. Foley. 

Thenames having been read, Mr. Lindsey 
said that to dojustice to all parts of the coun- 
try, he would nominate Wim. Bartlett as first 
Vice President ‘The nomination was carried 
unanimously. 

It was then moved that the nominations as 
above read be received. ‘This was also carried 

On motion of Lewis Lindsey, a committee of 
three, Messrs. J. A. Taylor, David Robertson, 
and Joseph Cox, was appointed by the chairas 
a finance committee. 

On motion of Mr. Heury Cox, ua committee 
on resolutions, consisting of Messrs. Lewis 
Lindsey, Robt. L. Hobson, and Wm. H. | 
ter, was appointed. 

The chair requested the officers elected to | 
come forward and take their places on the plat- | 
form, which was forthwith complied with. 

By request of the President, Kev. John Al- 
len then offered a fervent and appropriate ap- 
peal to the Throne of Grace for the Divine sup- 
port and countenance in the efforts then about 
to be initiated for the benefit of the laboring 
men. 

While a collection was being taken up by 
the committee on finance, the assembly sang 
the beautiful him, ‘“ Blow ye the Trumpet, 
Blow.” 

Mr. Lindsey, in behalf of the Committee on | 
Resolutions, then offered the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, which were, by a unani- 
mous vote, concurred in; 

Whereas, By the blessing of Divine Provi- | 
dence, through the agencies of war and the | 
great Republican party of the country, the col- | 
ored men of Virginia have been released from 
long and cruel oppression, and invested with | 


full civil and political rights ; and whereas, it | 
is the solemn duty of freemen to be grateful at | 
all times to their deliverers, as is exempli- | 
fied in the devotion of the American people to | 
the illustrious Washington and his compeers ; | 
apd whereas, all history has proved that the 
rights of individuals can best be secured and 


4es- | 


| way of showing it. 


| Mayor; unless they did that they are not our 


the little boy who laid under the wheels of Her- 
cules, expecting to stop the car. He thought 
if the press of Richmond would stop fighting 
John W. Ge-r>ott, and the mine of Northern 
capital behi.u him, for building up their rail- 
roads and developing the resources of the State, 
and go in and buy up the stock themselves, en- 
courage railroads all over and through the 
State, they would be fighting a point that they 
could carry ; if they did not, Northern capital 
would build railroads all around the city in 
face of the Legislature, and draw off the trade 


from this city, as to bankrupt your merchants, | 


and carry your city by greenbacks, as General 
Grant carried it by bullets. 

He pressed upon the colored people the im- 
portance of habits of industry, frugality, and 
temperance. Spoke at lenth in support of the 
claim of the New Era, a colored newspaper, 
edited in Washington, by Sella Martin and 
Frederick ‘ouglass, and regarded as the na- 
tional organ of the colored men of the United 
States. 

He particularly enjoined upon his hearers to 

, have confidence in each other and respect for 
| each other, that in proportion as they had con- 
fidence in, and respect for each other, in pro- 
portion would the white people of Richmond 
respect them. 

Mr. Myers here excrsed himself from the 
labor question, and asked his hearers their in- 
dulgence. He said there were two things he 
could not understand, and he hoped some one 
in the city of Richmond would inform his 
clouded understanding. He could not under- 
stand how a colored man could vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, or how a Democrat could have 
the cheek to ask a colored man to vote the 
Democratic ticket The Democrats say they 
have always been, and are now, the friends of 
the negro. Hethought they. hada very bad 
He generally proved his 
friends by their words. Now, if the Demo- 
crats, who say they are our friends, want us to 
have confidence in the sincerity of their friend 
ship, let them come along with us to the polls 
on the third Tuesday in May and deposit a 
Republican ballot, and elect a Republican 


friends, and cannot be so longas they remain 
in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

He said he did hear that Democratic negroes 
did live in Richmond in peace. He was very 
glad they were not in Baltimore. He said the 
legislation is class legislation, and that it was 
halding in check the prosperity of the State. 


| The State should have a free railroad and a 
| free school law. He claimed that the legisla- 
‘ tion and acts of the Democratic party looked 
| very much like re-enslaving the negro, and he 


rotected by thorough organization, either po- 
Fitical or industrial ; therefore, be it— 
Resolved, That the thanks of the people of 


day in each month to the business of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, quite a number of bills re- | 
ported by the committee on the District were 
passed,—among others, the bill to amend the | 
act of March 3d, 1865, to incorporate the Freed- | 
men’s Saving and Trust Company. 
ee 
Rejoicings Over the Ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Crievetanp, April 14.—The colored people 
are celebrating the fifteenth amendment act in 
this city to-day. A large procession on foot, 
in carriages, and on horseback, paraded the 
| Streets, with bands of music and banners. The 
celebration will terminate with speeches, fire- 
works, and a general good time to-night. 


Boston, April 14.—The ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment was celebrated by the col- 
ored population of the city and vicinity to-day 
with imposing ceremonies. A large procession 
with flags and music passed through the streets, 
and a salute was fired at the public square. 
To-night St. James’ Hall was crowded to hear 
addresses, after which a substantial supper was 
served. 

Toronto, April 14.—The adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the American Consti- 
tution was celebrated by the colored citizens 
here last night. 


Boston, April 14.—The ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment was celebrated to-day by 
the colored people of this city with much spirit. 
A salute was fired at noon by order of Gover- | 
nor Claflin. A large procession was formed of | 
military and naval organizations and other so- 
cieties, and a large delegation of colored citi- 
zens. . Among the invited guests who rode in 
the procession were Governor Claflin and staff, 
and many Stute officials. After passing through 
the principal streets Faneuil Hall was reached 
and soon filled. The president of the day, 
Charles K. Raymond, made a short address, in | 
which he referred to the day as the colored | 
man’s 4th of July. He felt that the time would | 
soon come when those who traduced them as a! 
race would be eager to acknowledge their ca- | 
pacity. 

William Lloyd Garrison was introduced, | 
and referred tohis early efforts in the anti- 
slavery cause, saying forty years ago he was | 
in the cell of the Baltimore prison for his con- | 
victions. ‘lo the Republican party belonged | 
the credit of the great act they were celebrat- 
ing. Hedid not speak as a ae min, but as | 
a matter ofjustice before God. He recognized | 
the instrument which had broughtabout the 
great change. They were here to give their | 
hands to President Grant, and let him know | 





session. 

April 15.—In rue Senate, Mr. Sumner in- | 
troduced a substitute for the pending bill to | 
abolish the franking privilege, reducing postage : 


; = 


| tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 


‘ the Homestead Act, an 


| Tre Republicans of the City on Satur Jay eve- 
| ning tendered to Hon. J. W. F anayau, Sena. 
|tor from Texas,a handsome serenade at his 
| quarters at the Casparis House, on Capitol | 
ill. They spoke through Sella Martin, of | 
the New Era, who rbaved to Senator Flana-— 
gan’s brave record for the right, and who was 
answered by the Senator in a very appropriate, | 
_ sensible, and suggestive speech, in the vourse | 
of which he announced his firm adherehee to 
the Republican party and to Radical Republi- 
can measures, and favored @ system of public | 
iinprovement for the improvement of his yvreat 
empire Commonwealth. He also pledged the 
Legislature and people of Texas to lend every | 
possible facility to emigration and capital to | 
carry out this great design.---Sunday Chron- | 
| icle. 





DIED. 

\ ASHON.—On Tuesday, the 19th inst., of | 
——— Oxive Howarp, youngest child of | 
-rof. George B. and Susan Paul Vashon, aged | 
one year, sever months and sixteen days. 


a 


Obituary. 


At Lawrence, Kansas, on the 10th inst., of | 
ome, Mrs. B. W., wife of Russell N. 
“oote, Esq., of that ~~ aged 59 years. 

In the death of Mrs. Foote all who knew her | 
have sustained a loss. She was loved for her | 
goodness and kindness by both friends and rela- | 
‘tions. One of the noble women whom God in | 

his wisdom has made as a help-meet for man, | 
she accompanied her husband and children to 
Kansas during the dark and unpromising days | 
of that now flourishing State, and with them | 
braved the dangers and vicissitudes of the times. 
The trials through which they passed endeared 
them the more closely, and naught but the happy | 
promise of meeting in heaven, that always cheers | 
and lightens the Christian heart, could reconcile 
her mourning and bereaved friends to this loss. 
Years ago, when a stranger, far away from | 
home and friends, the writer of these lines sat at | 
her fireside and ate at her board, and he can well | 
join with her husband and children in their heart- | 
felt sorrow. \ 
But we shall all follow in a little while from | 
our tenancy here to a fee simple in the land of | 
eternal rest. May we be ready, like her, to an- 
swer the summons, and leave behind us such a 
record that our children may rise up and call us 
blessed. B. M. P. 


Mrs. JAMES GILLIARD 
Would respectfully give notice to friends and | 


the public generally, that she has opened a first- 
class 





Boarding Erouse, 
No. 76 Nortu Street, Baltimore, 


where all attention will be given and no pains 
spared to make a pleasant home to all who may | 
favor her with a call. 
Terms reasonable. 
Baltimore, April 14, 1870. apld-Im. 
All About the Public Lands, 


HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 


Tells all About the Public Lands. 
It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
veyed. 
It tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 


stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and ‘Territories the pub. 
lic lands are. 

[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
inc $5 to $10 pown, AnD $10 to $20 IN Five 
YEARS. | 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

it tellsabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 250 octavo-pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Publie Land System of the United | 
States. 

Unrrep Srates Senate CHAaMper, 
Wasnincton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surnveyine Manuat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 


| Benjamin F. Rice... 


| Eugene Casserly*......... 


. ge 
‘ Homer V. M. Miller* 
! Joshua :iill............. 





FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


THE SENATE. 


Term exp’s. 
a. 


Alabam 
Willard Warner.. 
George E. 8pence: 

Arkansas. 
Alex. Mctonald.............. 

California. 
Cornelius Cole 


Connecticut, 
Orris 8. Ferry. 
Wm. A. Buckingham 
Delaware. 
Willard Saulsbury*. 
Thomas F. Bayard*........ 
Florida. 
Thomas W. Osborn... 
Abijah Gilbert 
(leargia. 


Mississ: 
1871 Adelbert Ames.............. 
1873 Hiram R. Revels... shots i 


Missouri. 
1871 Charies D. Drake 


«1873 Carl Schurz ...............00- 
Nebraska, 


1871 


1873 Jobu M. Thayer..............187 


..1875, Thomas W. Tipton.......... 
Nevada. 


1873 James W. Nye 


y 
1875, William M. Stewart......... 


New Hampshire. 
1871 Aaron W. Cragin... . 


New Jersey. 


.. 1873 Alexander G. Cattell.......15 
-. 1875 John P. Stoc Puchinenesié 


New York. E? 


1875 


-1875 James W. Patterson......,..187: 


1871 Roseve Conkling.............187: 


Illinois. 


North Ca 


...1875 Reuben E. Fenton 


rolina. 


! Richard Yates 


Lyman Trumbull 


1871 Joseph C. Abbott 
1873 Joho Pool 


Indiana. 
Oliver P. Morton 


PRS eee 
James Harlan............... 
Kansas. 


Edmund G. Ross 


Samuel C. Pomeroy.. 
Kentucky. 

Thomas C. McCreery* 

Garrett Davis*.............. 


Jobn 8. 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg......... . 
Maine. 
Lot M. Morrill.............. 
IHlannibal Hamlin........... 
Marylend. 


| George Vickers* 


Wm. f. Hamilton* 
Massachusetts 


Henry Wilson........... wand 
| Charles Summer......°...... 1876) 


Michigan. 
Jacob M. Howard 
Zachariah Chandler 

Minnesota. 
Daniel 8. Nortou* 
Alexander Ramsey ......... 


Republicans, (9; *Democrats, 11. 


Oregon 
1871 Geo. H. Williams 
1873 Henvry W.Corbett............ 


Pennsylvania. 


1871 Simon Cameron.............. 
... 1873 John Scott 


Rhode 
1871 Henry B. Anthony 


.1873) William Sprague........... 


South Carolina. 


1871 Thos. J. Robertson.......... 


1873 Fred’k A. Sawyer 

i Tennessee. 
1470 Joseph 8. Fowler 
1875 Win. G. Brownlow 

! Texas. 
1873, (Vacant)......... 
1875) 

Justin 8. M orriil 
1871 Geo, F. Edmunds 

Virginia. 

John F. Lewis........ 
1871 John W. Johnston 
1875 West Virginia. 

|Waitman T. Willey 
1571 Arthur I. Boreman 
1875, Wisconsin. | 

Timothy O. Howe.......... 

Matt. H. Carpenter 


Vacancies, 4. 


Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have uot been 


admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
5 Cox.* 
6————-Sherman.* 


(The Alabama members| 
| were elected in August, 
| consequently have not 


admitted. | 
Arkansas. 
1--Logan H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C. Roge’ 
3—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 


3-——James A. Johnson.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg 


Delaware. 


Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 


orida. 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


Georgia. 
{Seven Districts. 


the XLIist Congress. 


Members of the last Congress) 


No elec-' 
tion yet held for Members of 


New Mampshire. 
1—Jacob H Ela. 


Vermont. 





ie CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ARTICLE I. 
Sectiox 1. Thie organization shall be known as the Na- 
tional Labor Caion, and its jurisdictien shall be confined ty 


the United States, 
ARTICLE II. 


1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement ot the condi- 
tion of those who labor for a living. 

See. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, und each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represer- 
tative derive their election direct from the orvanization they 
claim to represent ‘ 


s 


Sei 


ARTICLE LI. 

See. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected ennually on the third day of the session, and shall 
hold their office until their successors are duly elected. Thoy 
shall consist of @ President, Vice President, Rec ording and 

, Assistant Secretary, Treasarer, and an Executive Committeo 
of nine members 

~ 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
| Of Labor. 

Sec.2 oshall be one Vice President for each State, 
| Territory, @nd the District oi Columbia, to be chosen by the 
| State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 

State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
| Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
, National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 
reguiar annual meeting. 
; See 4. The Burcau of Labor shall be located in the city of 
' Washington, D.C. ; 
APTICLE IV. 


Seed. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Unicon and the ** Bareau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve orcer and enforce the laws, He shall sign all orders 
for money drawh on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 

| the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- | 


75 | ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 


1875 


1873 


A full | 


‘ ' 2—Aaron F. Stevens. . 


3—Jacob Benton. 
New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
and) 4~—John Hill. 
been! 
| New Fork. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 


5—Orestes Cleveland .* 


| 2-John G. Shumaker.* 


ra.* 
4—John Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey.* 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 


7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 


8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 


3—Henry W. Slocum.* 


| 10--Clarkson N. Potter.* 


12—John H. Ketcham. 


13—John A. Griswold.* 


i 11-—-George W. Greene.* 
38—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* | 


| 14—S8tephen L. Mayhem.* 


16—Orange Ferriss. 


18—Stephen sanford. 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin. 
21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—John C. Churchill. 


The! 


, 15--Adolphus H. Tanner. 
| 17—William A. Wheeler, 


|; daties aa may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
, and the interest of tho var.ous organizations in the several 
| States demand. 

Sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 

| ties of the President, perform the duties of his office, 
ARTICLE Y. 

Src. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep acorrect ac- | 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all bianks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
flnances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 

| form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his abscnce the As- 
sistant Seeretary shall perform the duties of his office, 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 

| attested. He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
| port at each mecting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give sueh bonds with such security as the Bureau 


| may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
| each month, at such time and places as the intcrest of the 

' Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 

' reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 

| operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, arf™ how money can be obtained, in what 
‘sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will | 

| be required. They shall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 

, about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition | 

of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Src, 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

Sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as_ 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
aud its transfer from one State to another. j 

Sec. 5. All communications in relation to business per- 


‘$100 


| Will be given for any case of this disease that 


were these:] 
1—J. W. Clift. 


23—Dennis McUarthy. 


taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, musi be 
24—George W. Cowles. 


marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 


2=e-Nelson Tift * 
3—William P. Edwards. 
4—Samuel B. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 
Vacancy. | 
7—P.M. B. Young.* 
Tilinois. 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H.C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon C, Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 


9—Thornton W. McNeely.*: 


10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
13—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 
i—Wm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—leo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn.* 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P.C. § 
10-—Wm. Williams. 
1l—Jasper Packard. 
owa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
56—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 


Richmond are due to President Grant, his Cabi- 
net, and the Congress of the United States for 
the prompt Icgislation tending to complete the 
work of reconstruction in the South, without 
which the war and the constitutional amend- 
ments would have been absolute failures. 


Resolved, That we endorse the National La- | 


bor Union of colored men, and appeal to the 
colored mechanics and laboring men of Rich- 
mond to call meetings of their respective 
branches of industry, for the purpose of imme- 
diate organization. 

Resolved, That we believe that labor can oaly 
secure its rights and the respect due it, by a 
ganization, and that all men of whatever co r, 
who oppose the systematized organization of 
labor, are enemies to the best interests of the 
working people. 

Resolved, That we denounce all agents or 
agencies who have for their object the induce- 


ment of colored men to leave the State; and | 


that we regard such persons us Democratic 
agencies, whose object is to reduce the Repub- 
lican votes of this city, and give ascendancy to 
the Democratic party. 

Resolved, That we advise, with a proper ap- 
plication of its importance, the colored men 
of Richmond against such dangerous dema- 

ogues; that their promises are false is evi- 
Sent from the testimony of the large number 
who have returned penniless from imaginary 
gold fields. 


Resolved, That we advise the colored men | 
of Richmond to be industrious, sober, honest, | 


and true, and peace and plenty will soon enter 
within our borders and bring joy to the barren 
fields of this State, when labor and good wages 
will be found for the whole working people, 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dision. 

Resolved, That we endorse the New Era as 
the national organ of the colored men of the 
United States, and pledge it our support, and 
advise our people throughout the State to form 
clubs and subscribe for it immediately. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Cox, Messrs. Edward Fox, James 
Johnson, and James Massey were appointed 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The chair next introduced to the meeting 
Mr. Isaac Myers, of Baltimore, President of 
the National Labor Union of Colored Men, 
who spoke as follows : 


| believed thut if they got full control of this 
| Government, every negro in the land would be 
| a Slave in less than ten years. He advised the 

Republicans to stand united, and make their 
| leaders stand united ; and if they did not, why, 
throw them all overboard and lead yourselves. 
| The party must forget the prst and concentrate 
/ and look only to the future for success. Let 


| 
| by-gones be by-gones, and each and every man 


his course with honor. (Cheers.) If the Presi- 
dent, since he has been elected to office, has 
seemed slow, he certainly has been sure. He 
had nevér doubted his intentions, his desires, 
and his purposes as to the rights of thecolored 
population since he saw the letter which he 
wrote at Vicksburg on the subject. 





| walk to the polls in May, and cast a solid vote 
, for the Republican nominees. 
' At the conclusion of Mr. Myers’ address 
_ speeches were made by Mr. Norton Cox and 
other members of the Legislature, and by 
Messrs. Lester and Lindsey, of this city, who 
| strongly urged unity of action in the coming 
|campaign, and severely denounced certain 
| agents who are persuading the colored men to 
| leave the State. 
The following resolution was adopted : 
| Resolved, That our thanks are due the Even- 
| ing State Journal for its able advocacy of the 
| principles of the Republican party and the 
| equal rights of all men before the law, without 
| regard to race or color, and that we recommend 
| its liberal patronage by our people. 


man. 


address. 

Colonel Holmes, of New York, read a poem. 

Boston, April 14.—The celebration of the 
ratification of the fifteenth ameadment was 
continued at Faneuil Hall this evening. 
Speeches were made by Rodney French, Rev. 
William H. Channing, Wendell Phillips, and 
others. 

Resolutions were passed accepting the rati- 


liberate act of the whole American people, re- 
cognizing the Kepublican party as thoroughly 
alive to the spirit of the age, and calling on 





On motion of Mr. Lindsey, a vote of thanks 


was tendered to such papers as have indorsed | 


| the cause of labor. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
April 11,.—Is THE SENATE, was presented a 


memorial of the Universal Peace Society— | 


against the proposed enlargement of West 
Point Military Academy.—Mr. McDonatp de- 
| livered an argument in support of the bill in 
' aid of the Mediterranean and Oriental Steam 
| Navigation Company.—The Senate insisted 


| upon the amendment to the deficiency appro- | 


| priation bill, anda committee of conference was 

| appointed. —The consideration of the Northern 

' Pacific railroad bill was resumed, and amend- 

ments restricting sales of land to actual settlers 
at $2,50 per acre were rejected. 

In Tue House, a Jarge number of bills were 

| introduced and referred.—Resolutions granting 


| the Hall to the colored people for a ratification | 


| of the 15th amendment, and appointing a select 


committee to make arrangements for the par- | 


| ticipation of the House therein, were adopted 
|after discussion.—The consideration of the 


liberty, and declaring that the rames of Lin- 
coln, Grant, Sumner, Garrison, Phillips, and 
| John Brown are inseparably connected with 
| the grand events of this era of our national ex- 
istence. 

Cincinnati, April 14.—The procession of 


| hours in passing a given point. 
was Very imposing. 
> <> —— 


The Fifteenth*Amendment. 


The spectacle 


Pursuant to notice, a meeting was held at 
| the Colored Methodist Church, Brownsville, 
Tennessee, on Thursday, April 7th, to arrange 
the preliminaries for a grand celebration of the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. W. A. Mabry was elected chairman, and 
James Lott, secretary. 

On motion, it was resolved to hold the cele- 
| bration on Saturday, May 7th; and to invite 
all law-abiding citizens, far and near, to par- 
| ticipate in the festivities. 





that, in the cradle of liberty, they recognized | 


In conclusion he advocated the ballot for wo- | 


David Walker, of Charlestown, delivered an 


fication of the fifteenth amendment as the de- | 


the newly enfranchised to guard with ceaseless | 
vigilance and jealousy the priceless boon of | 


colored people to-day occupied about three | 





contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
| Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles | 
/under them. _ It is almost indispensable to every | 
| Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and | 
| should find a place in all the school libraries and | 
| higher institutions of learning in the country. | 
| S. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasuincron, Feb. 3, 1868. 

| Thave examined the ity Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., an he has con- 

| sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 

| take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 

| or — persons dealing in or locating public 

| land. 

| Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 

' Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


promptly. 
J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveyrne Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
| will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
| receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address J.H. HAWES, 
” Washington, D. C. 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


' 


! 





The regular monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
COlumbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people and their friends are invited 
| to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mh31-tf. Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 


| DEALER IN 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


{ am happy to meet with you, although I tariff bill was resumed in committee of the | 
see not mi. than one or two familiar faces. I) Whole.—After the committee rose, Mr.Bur er | 
am prow! .o say that I feel myself justas much of Mass., made another ineffectual effort to in- | 
at home as if I were in my native State. But troduce his joint resolution for the annexation | 
yesterday we were in chains, deprived of a | of Dominica; and the resolution previously | 
shadow of the rights of aman. To-day not a adopted granting the use of the Hall for the 
cord binds our limbs, and by the authority of | celebration of the fifteenth amendment were 
the Magna Charta of our liberty—the Consti- | rescinded. | 
tution of the United States of America—we, Aprit. 12.—In tue Senate, the House bill | 
are authorized to say, each man to his neigh- | in relation to polygamy in Utah was reported | 
bor, we stand equally before the law as Ameri- | with amendments.—The Georgia bill was pro- | 
cag citizens. . ceeded with. Mr. Pomeroy gave notice of an | 

What we wil! be in the future depends en- | amendment declaring the existing State gov- | 
tirely upon how we train and apply our minds, ernment provisional, and directing an election | 
in every-day life, to the industrial, moral, reli- | of members of the General Assembly next No- | 
gious, and political duties as free men and as | vember. Mr. Witson withdrew his amend- | 
citizens, having au equal proportion of the re- | ment to make way for a further amendment by | 
sponsibilities of preserving and perpetuating | Mr. WiLttaMs, fixing the day of election for 


Hon. D. A. Nunn and J. L. Winfield, Jr., | READY-MADE CLOTHING 


were delegated to invite distinguished speakers | io 
AN 


from abroad; and Col. John L. Sherman and a aa ‘ " 
Col. J. L. Poston were appointed a committee FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


of arrangements. | avs 
THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


The following committees were added: On 
ions, H. Be , James Lott, G y 7 “ : 
resolutions Bonnett — on ei always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Estes. Finance Committee, Rey. Samuel Wil- | Suits for,Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
liaras, Chas. Somerville, Greene Estes. Offi- | and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age and condition. For practical use, purchas- 


$ Jay—G Mar Wem - | A ‘980 
i: . Ae ; mm ge set bihebon mag ers will find here the largest stock in the District 
ry > SSistant Marshais, oper upree, m. to select from, at POP LAR PRICES. 
Chilton. Special Police, J. Scott, H. Ander- 


son, Win. Joiner, H. Estes, Alex. Claiborne. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
Chaplains, Rey. M. Winfield, Rev. Sam’l Wil- 


li includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
iams. 





free institutiong and a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 
Each one of these duties which we owe to 


ourselves, our God, and our country, is a mill | and the latter urging a provisional government | bry. 


through which each mau, woman, and chiid 
rust be ground, and our market value depends 


upon how fine we come out at the other end. | of Hunt against Sheldon, the sitting member, | 


November, 1872. Speeches were made by 


Messrs. Tirton and Howe—the first declaring 


| that Georgia had already been reconstructed, 


for that State. 
In tue Hovsk, the Louisiana election case 


;} Ce: 


Standard Bearer, James Mumford. 
The following resident speakers were select- | 
Hon. D. A. Nunn, Jas. Lott, W. A. Ma- 


lt was unanimously resolved to exclude all 
intoxicating liquors from the grounds; and on | 





It is seid that “the mills of the gods grind’ was discussed, and it was agreed to take a vote motion, the secretary was instructed to furnish , 


slow, but they grind very fine.” So it neces- 
sarily must be with us a as class,who have been 
for the last two hundred years deprived of all 
the rights and privileges of education, and the 
advantages of accumulating capital. And as 
it must be slow, let it be extra fine, and when it 
comes out of the mill, let there be no necessity 
for its going back again. 

Now to get money, man myst have employ- 
ment. And to possess money, if he js @ me- 
chanic or laborer, he must huve sufficient pay 
for his labor when employed, as will afford, by 
temperate and economicai living, to buy him a 
homestead, educate and comfortably clothe and 
feed his children, and have a few pennies laid 
by for old age. The value of your labor, then, 
is what it wii} cost you to do this, and not what 
@ man or a combination of men would choose 
pey you. 

_ We wish to establish and preservt the most 
friendly relationship between labor and capital, 
because we believe their interests to be insepa- 


thereon to-morrow.—A 

passed appropriating $3,000 to defray the ex- 
; penses of the Committee on Edacation and 
| Labor in investigating the charges against the 
/ Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau.—Mr. 
SrevENSON, from the Committee of Elections, 
made a minority report of four members of the 
Committee in favor of the right of Mr. Segar 
as Representative at large from Virginia. 


| a joint special Committee on Indian Affairs 
was adopted after having been amended so as 
to require a majority of the members chosen 
from each House to be necessary to constitute 
a majority of the committee.—The Georgia bill 
was taken up, Messrs. Norton, Ferry and 
others contending against the right of Congress 
to assume jurisdiction over Georgia, and Messrs, 
Witwtams and Assorr in favor of the same. 
Iw rue Hovss, Mr. F. rome was oNath 
ted to a seat as Representative from tp 
District of North Carolina.—-A bil... | ¥e- 





2 


| viz: 


Apri. 13.—In tHe Senate, the resolution for | 


joint resolution was , a copy of the proceedings of the meeting, for | 


| publication, to each of the following papers, | 
New Era, N. ¥. Weekly Tribune, Chris- | 
tian Index, West Tennesseean, and the Daily | 
Memphis Avalanche. 
| Adjourned sene die. 
W. A. Masry, Chairman. 
James Lort, Secretary. 
BrownsvitLe, Tenn., April 7, 187U. 

~—= <— &- - 
The May number of Demorest’s Young Ame- 
rica is as usual full of novelties, entertaining 
poems, stories, puzzles, prize pictures, and | 
beautiful engravings, including a chromo. 
There is no better way to make your home 
cbeerful than to present your child witha year's 
subscription to Young America. Yearly, $1.50, 
with a choice of numerous valuable premiums 
to each subscriber. Address, W. Jennings De- 


| 


‘and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 


urchasers, who may rely upon getting all they 
mere for. Included in this department are 





THE SHIRTS, 

in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities, 
warranted equal to any Shirt ia the United States 
for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un- 
as “os 9 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
of Europe and America, and are made to order 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 


| ably with any establishment in the country. 


pay” Fits guarantied after nature’s own sweet 


| model. 


Those who wish to have their goods made at 
home, or elsewhere, can purchase any pattern, 
and have it cut and trimmed, if desired. 

pas Deposits are required on ordered work. 

To those unacquainted with this establishment, 
it may be necessary to state that but— 

WE Price is asked, and 
‘ No Less — ach 
nder any circum: . ; 
ander any crew GEORGE C. HENNING 


1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wai. M. Sweeney. * 
3— Resigned.) 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Beck.” 
8—Ueorge M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 
1—Louis 8t, Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Adolphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
5--George W. McCranile.* 
Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
5—Kugene Hale. 
Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1--James Buffington. 
2--Oakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
6-—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 
Minnesota 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 


Mississippi. 
1—George E. ects, 
2—J. L. Morphia, 
38—J.C. W. McKee, 
4—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
rmick.* 


3—Jumes R 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 
Nebraska. 
1~-John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


157 ; * Democrats, 71. 


<5—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
27—Hamilton Ward. 
28—Noah Davis, jr. 


' 29--John Fisher. 

| 30—David 8. Bennett. 
| 31L—Porter Sheldon. 
At Large—John A Logan. 


North Carolina. 
1—Clinton L. Cobb, 
2—David Heaton. 
8—Oliver H. Dockery. 

one gg 
5—Israel G. Lash. 
6—-Francis E. Shober.* 
7—-Plato Darham.* 
Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2-—Job E. Stevenson. 
3--Robert C. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6—John A. Smith. 
7—James J.-Winans. 
8—John Beatty. 
9—Edw. F. Dickinsou.* 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
11—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump.* 


' 18—George W. Morgan.* 


14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim HI. Moore. 


' 16—John A. Bingham. @® 


17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 
Oregon. 
1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 
Pennsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Randal!.* 
2--Charles O'Neill. 
8-—-John Moffet.* 
4--William D. Kelley. 
& John R. Reading.~ 
6—John D. &tiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 


! 10—Henry L. Cake. 


dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


8c. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be sufli- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the | 
payment of five dollars. H 
Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization tu prepare 
| un annual statement of the condition of said organization, | 
| with sueh other information as may be to the interest of | 
| workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one | 
| month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that | 
| the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
| National Labor Union at its annual meetings. j 
i ARTICLE IX. 


| §xc.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay | 
a tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- | 
ganization shali be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to | 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is | 


paid. 
ARTICLE X, 


Sec. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
shall « its iou at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may | 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


| Labor. 
} ARTICLE XI.—Orper oF Business. 
. Report of Committee on Cre? sntials. 
2. Roll of members, 
. Reading of minutes. 
Report of Bureau of Labor, 
4’. Report of standing and special committeef. j 
3. Report of local organization-<. 
. Unfinished business. 
. New business. 
”, Adjournment. 











ARTICLE XII. 
See. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by « two-third vote of all members present. 


Prospecius of the National Labor Union and 
; Bureau of Labor of the United States of 
|; America. 


| Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 


| 17—Daniel J. Morrell. 


| 24—Joseph B. Donley. 


Republicans, includin, Radicals ' 
Dome “1. ‘One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania | 
is contested. Members uot sworn 
Mississippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 . 


11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* The question of the hour is, How can the workingmau 
12—George W. Woodward.* | best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
13—Ulysses Mercur. | agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized | 
14—Johu B. Packer. ; world, The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat , 
15—Richard J. Haldeman,* | of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.’ We desire to impress 
16—-Jolin Cessna. ; you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
: bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by | 
honest, patient toil. | 
| _ Itshould be the aim of every man to become a capitalist; | 
| that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his | 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in | 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom be is | 
now dependent for a living. Atleast itshould be your as- | 
, piration to become the owner of your own homestead and | 
| place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. ; 
, As workingmen we canonly p these blessings by being | 
| industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our | 
habits, and economical with our means. | 

{t is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 

ticularly the Bireau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
| sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with | 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States. 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 

| of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
owrwelfare. After a caroful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in ayhich we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
reformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized: that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay tor your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantege. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create empleyment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- - 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen, and 
how to provide for them. ; } 

_ loa word, without organization, you stand in danger of 
| being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably } 
ewployed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. | 
| With organization you will find employment, you will force | 
! opposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
| without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
' for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
| enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
| shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the | 
| workingmen inevery city and town, and after discussing — 
the importanceof organization, appoint # committee of one 
' | from each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. | a plan for erganization. When they have reported a plan, 
2—James ©. McGrew. | then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
3—John 8. Witcher. | organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
in. | form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
1—Halbert E. Paine. ; constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
2—Benj. F. Hopkins. | get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
8—Amasa Cobb. 


4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 


18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. 8cofield. 
20—Calvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—{Contested. 

ames 8. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps. 


Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jonckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 

South Carolina. 
1—( Resigned.) 

2—U. C. Bowen. 
3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. 8impson.* 





ee. 
At Large—John B. Rogers. 
1—Roderick R. Butler, 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3-—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewia Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
7—Isaac R. Hawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 

Texas. 


Vermont, 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
3—Worthington C. Smith.! 

irginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
56—Robert Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8—J, K. Gibson. 

At Large—Joseph Segar. 


West Virginia. 





separate associations. As each man desires te follow that 
5—Philetus Sawyer. ; business for which he has been educated. As a constitution 
6-—Cad. C. Washburn. | for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
and Conservatives, | *uitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- | 


of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the | 
interest of that particular branch, thau being associated | 
, with five hundred men of several branches. Mixed organi 


in from Georgia, | 








vacancies. A full Honse would have 245 members. 


| gations haye always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
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old 


NATIONAL 


tion of labor and wages, 

We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial ax i 


experience of it. 


ient number of any particular branch, that they organize | 


portant that you organize e@ch branchseparately. Five men | 


Medical Director 
Ds selatant Medical 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


General Ageuts, 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


GHARTEREO BY SPECIAL ACT OF GONGRESS. 
Approved July 26, 1868. 
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CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTOBS: 


BR. A. RoLtine, 
Heyer D. Cooxs, 
W. B. Caanpien, 


Philadel President. 
Say SOOKE, Ohairman Fin —) Bxecutive Commtitee. 


Ww in, Vice President. | 
GMERSON W. PBRT, Philadelphia, Secretary and Actuary. 
TURNER 


Assistant Secretary. 
“Director. 


FIFTEENTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


., addressed to the 


sociations of modern times, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to be a necessity at this time 
in order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States in the Union. e could not furnish a general plan of 
| organization, Each particular association must be govern- 
| ed by special rules. 
ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ive. Wecan but say the pot principle is, for each man 
to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
| monthly installments until they have enough to commence 
| business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
| labor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
| them an independent living. 
no restrictions should a 
, cause of their ether relatiqns. Let any man who will, take 
| an interest with you. . 
| 3. We should advise you to organize Building aud Land 
Associations. These can easily be established in connec- 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and wiil have a 
' tendency tostrengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
| has proved that all men by the agency ofa well regu- 
| lated building association, Buy a house for what he would 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
| the most improved plans of organization. 
| 4. In order fo effect a more thorough organization of the | 


upo 


| colored workingmen of the United States, and advise and | 


enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, | 
and battle with the oa og manifested because of our pe- | 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted | 
the New Ena, a weekly journal published in the city of | 
Washington, as the organ of the Colored Workingmen of the | 


| United States. It shall be our object to keep you informed 
| as to the condition of the trades in cact{ State, rates of wages, 


demand for labor, value of real estate, forms of organiza- | 
tion, and to meet all questions, national and local, affecting | 


The necessity for such a paper is admitted by'all whe are | 
the least acquainted with our present diso condition, 
and as it is barely possible to disconnect our labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when the 
necessity demands, take a decided stand in advising you upon 
all questions that will be to your interest as a race, and to 
the good of our common country. 

As we shail have one or more ts, who shall travel ic 
and through all the States to assist you in organizing all the 


, the interest of the workingmen. 


himself an agent to take the paper, and sen that his neighbor 
| has one poe it may be found in every house in the 
country. 

py is onward! Let every man put hie shoulder to 
the wheel, and victory and success will perch upon our ban- 
ners. All communications must be marked “ official,” and 
President, Box 191, Washington, D. C. 

P. 8.—Your attention is particularly invited to the Consti- 
tution of the National Labor Union, published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 





uGLass, Secretary. 
Cuanies H. Perens, Assistant Secretary 
Cottmm Cruser, Treasurer. 


BXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 
Hon. C. H. Hamilton, Jobo H. Butler, 


ecan only advise you how to organ- | 


In organizations of this kiod | 
n parties investing, be- | 


departments of labor, we hope that every man will make | 


Te oe Le eewescrenee 


HOOFLAND’S BITTERS. 


ae ne et 


imu, NATIONAL LABOR UNION. NATURE’S GIFTS" 


1875 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, 
has been doomed to suffer from disease, so also 
has a remedy for disease been provided. Qur 
hills and valleys abound with roots and herbs 
which, if scientifically prepared and compounded 
will restore health ed vigor to the invalid. To 


find such a remedy we should seek one that has 
stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND'S 

GERMAN BITTERS, 
A 

Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 

Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 

Sure Cure for Debility. 

Sure Cure for Jaundice. 

Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver or digestive organs, The 
great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD 
And all diseases arising from it. 
ventive of 
FEVER AND AQUE. 
It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 


and Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 


The great pre- 


$100 


occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as a preventative. 
Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, 


, after the chills have stopped, that by using a few 


hottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the disease 
will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their constitu- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so- 
called ‘‘ patent medicine ’’ operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if you find 
that your system is affected by any of them, you 
may rest assured that disease has commenced its 
attack on the most important organs of your 
body, and unless soon checked by the use of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon termi- 
nating in death, will be the result. 

Constipation, Flatulence, 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach 
Swimming of the Héad, Hurried or Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Suffocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture, 
Diinness of vision, dots or webs before the sight, 
Dull Pain inthe Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pain 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sud- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of spirits, 
all indicate disease of the 
liver or digestive organs, 
combined with impure 
biood. 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMWAN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 


| made are gathered in Germany; all the medict- 


nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly forthe man- 
utfacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 


| substance of any kind used in compounding the 


Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
incident to the use of a liquor preparation 
HOOFLAND’'S 


GERMAN TONIC 


O 


Is a combination of all the ingredients of the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &c. 
It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters, 
in cases where some pure alceholic stimulus is 
required. 


TESTIMONY 


Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation: 


HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 
PutLapEtputia, March 16, 1867. 
I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good 


tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs, 


" 


and of great benefit in cases ef debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 


Yours, truly, 
GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Pri.aDevpuia, April 26, 1866. 

I consider ‘* Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ a 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 
Your's with respect, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
HILADELPRIA, June 1, 1868. 
I have found by experience th t Hoofland’s 


I 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor's Orrice, Burra.o, June 22, 1866. 
I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


| A 
movement, except in delegated bodies. The above organi- 
zations referred to, are simple organizations for the protec- | 


Tonic’’ in my family during the past year, and 

can recommend them as an excellent tonic, im- 
' parting tone and vigor tothe system, Their use 
See been productive of decidedly beneficial ef- 
WM. F. ROGERS. 


| HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 

| Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘Hoof- 
| land’s German Tonic’’ to any one who may be 
| afflicted with dyspepsia. I had the dyspepsia so 


NT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
| stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able 
| towalk halt'a mile. T'wo bottles of Tonic effected 
a perfect cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

This is to certify that I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s 
German Bitters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’s German Remedies are counter- 
feited. See that the signature of C. M. JACKSON 


-D 


is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others are 
counterfeit. Prisci al office and manafactor 
at the German Medicine Store, No. 681 Arc 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CQ. 


PRICES. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, pe bottle, - $1 00 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, half dozen, - 5 00 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart 
= $1.50 per bottle, ora half dozen . 
BS ae Re pO 


fects. 


\ 


| p@x~Do not forget to examine well the article 
you buy, in order to get the genuine. 


For Sale by all Druggists 





Sella Martin, 

TeaialrO. Weire, 

Anthony Bowen, 
ap7-tm. 


.: iM. Simms, ¥. @. 9 Eee. 


| And Dealers in Medicine Everywhere. 
jan l-eowly 
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MARVIN HAYLE. 


By FRANK J. WEBB, 
Author of “The Garries,” “Two Wolves and a Lamb,” 
end other tales. 
CONCLUDED, 

One morning he came in looking very grave. 
He informed me he had just parted from Mr. 
Hayle, who was plunged in the deepest distress 
by the recently received intelligence of the 
death of hi mother. On that eventfal night 
of the ball, whilst he and Lord G. were con- 
versing on the terrace, she had breathed her 
last. Jeis very miserable, I said, Lord G. 
He was a devoted son. i lave beard bim speak 
of her in languave of Ahe truest affection. I 
have prevailed on bin to come up and live with 
me. "Tis better for him than living alone. It 
seems to mo that the greatest lot of unhappi- 
ness falls to those maen who deserve it least. 
“We must not presume, however,’’  con- 
claded he sighing, *‘t 1 the inscruta- 
ble ways of Providence. 

He left me more oppressed than ever. Here 
was another wave added to tiiat tide of unhap- 
piness already swoeyingover him. Pride might 
enable him to combat | but it would be 
powerless against this new, this sudden afflic 
tion, Alas! we were both very miserable. 

Three weeks passe 
saw nothing of him, save a glimpse 
whilst he was one day walking with Lord G. 
upon the sea-shore, too far distant for me 
distinguish his faee. 

At length came letters from my father urg 
ing my immediate revarn (o England. It was 
now summer, and sufficiently wurm to enable 
me to do so withont risk to my health 1 felt 
that TF eould not go without seeing him once 
more. Tk ed to have him tell me that he 
loved me. kuew he felt that, circumstanced 
us We Were, love was bupeless. I also 
firmly believed that his was an affection that 
would not falter or change. | desired that he 
should feel and know that be was not the only 
sufferer. To aman like him, | knew it would 
be a consolation to know that | appreciated 
highly the motive that deharred him from of- 
fering me his hand. | longed for an opportu- 
nity to assure him, that through ail times, un- 
der all and any circumstances, he alone would 
possess my heart ; that I should love him until 
we passed beyond the vale of shadows to that 
happier land where “ love becomes immortal.” 

Peiaired Lord G. to say that IT wished him 
to come tome. The next day he culled. 

When he was announced courage failed 


»>auestt 


VO: 
do away, during which 1 


to 


ng 
1 | 


our 


my 


me. There seemed something indelicate (not 
to say unwomanly)in thus endeavoring to ex- 
tract from a man who s¢ emed so reticent, the 
avowal that he loved me. I was shocked at 
the change a few weeks had wroughtin his ap- 


pearance, he was so I ale, so haggard. There 
was a mourntul depth in his dark grey eyes 
that spoke a world of sorrow. Ile endeavored 
to be cheerful, replying with a few simple words 
of thanks to my condolences with him in his 
afflictions. 

In the course of conversation he asked me 
how I had been passing the time during the 
involuntary seclusion my recent illness had 
rendered necessary. 

“ As usual,”’ 1 replied ; 
books.” 

In a moment it flashed across me how I 
might convey to him that assurance I had so 
longed for an opportunity to give. 

“T have recently taken up a poet that hith- 
erto I have never felt i strong inclination to 
read. I have heard him spoken of as a man 
who had suffered, and whose,poetry had a sad 
tone. Perhaps ‘tis selfish, yet I never could 
conquer my antipathy to burthen my heart with 
the woes of others, even though they might be 
ficticions, or conveyed in the soft language of 
poetry. But in looking over this volume,’’ 
continued I, as I took a copy of Longfellow in 
my hand, ‘‘1 have discovered that even sorrow 
has its fascinations ; and there was something 
here that touched me. AsI spoke I pointed 
to the last three verses of Endymion : 


‘* principally with 


‘Oh, weary hearts; ah! slumbering eyes! 
O, drooping souls! whose destinies 

Are fraught with fear and pain, 

Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Yesponds unto his own. 


tesponds—as if with unseen wings 
An angel touched its quivering strings, 
And whispered in its song, 
Where hast thou stayed so long.’’ 


As I placed the book in his hand I turned 
partially away, and entered into conversation 
with Lucy Grant. I saw a flush overspread his 
pale face as he read on. A happy, grateful 
look beamed from his eyes. His lip quivered 
slightly as he replaced the book upon the table, 
saying in a subdued tone: 

“To one they are indeed beautiful. I am 
glad they were pointed out by youto me. They 
indeed contain a solace.” 

After a little more conversation on indiffer- 
ent subjects he rose to go. 

‘* Now comes,” said he, *‘ that word hardest 
of all to speak—I] can sincerely say 1 never 
uttered it with more regret than now—-Good 
bye. Providence, iv severing one of the dear- 
est ties that bound me to life, has been dis- 
posed, perhaps in love, to chasten me. Now 
comes this parting. ‘True, ‘tis not death, yet 
seemingly somethin» so near akin as to give me 
infinite pain and sorrow.”’ 

“ To-morrow I start for Marseilles, en route 
for Signia,a country I have long desired to see. 
This, then, must be a long, long good bye, for 
we all,”’ said he, extending his hand to me and 
with the other taking Lucy's in his own, ‘‘may 
never meet again.’ He pressed mine gently, 
and with an agitated countenance quitted the 
apartment. ‘wo weeks after we were again in 
England. 

Two years passed away, bringing to me new 
scenes, new faces, fresh admirers. The first 
winter after our departure from Cannes was 
passed in Paris, where I obtained for myself 
the sobriquet of ‘ La chandelle de glace.” 

I could scarcely tolerate admirers, much less 
was I disposed to wish for lovers. An heir to 
an earldom, whose fortune ylaced him beyond 
the suspicion of mercenary muolives, honored 
me with his marked attention. From the first 
I saw my father was bent upon iny accepting 
him. 1 was resolutely determined on his rejec- 
tion. I desired neither rank, title, nor wealth. 
I felt my heart pledwed to a love from which it 
could never change. I had determined: never 
to tell a lie to God, even to grace my brow with 
the coronet of a countess. 

I strove in every way to repel him. I was, 
in manner, cold as ice. He was nota sensitive 
man, and bore seemingly, without notice, that 
which would have driven forever froin mea man 
like Marvin Hayle. At last he formally pro- 
posed. I firmly, yet kindly I trust, rejected 
him. He was most pertinacious, and would not 
receive NO as an answer, but appealed to my 
father. 1 felt that a conflict must necessarily 
ensue. I had arrived at the determination to 
take my fate into 1ay own hands, as far as mat- 
rimony was concerned, and make this a final 
und decisive settlement of the question between 
us. I loved Marvin Hayle; that man would I 
marry and no other. 

The evening of the day I had so decidedly 
rejected my suitor, father desired my attend- 
anee io his library. 

‘* Ella,’’ said he, ‘I have just received this 
note from Morland; he informs me you have 
rejected him. It is now two years since @ scene 
occurred between us sufficiently painful to im- 
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I fear will cause you-pain and displeasure. 1 
cannot marry Lord Morland. 1 do not love 
him. The impressions you have been pleased 
to characterizé as evanescent and romantic 
have been strengthened and deepened, instead 
of being obliterated by time. Believe me, 
father, I am most willing to make any sacrifice, 
except the one you demand, to augment your 
happiness. Willingly I would renounce all 
claim to your wealth, go forth into the world 


the humblest, most laborious occupation ; but 
there is one thing I cannot, dare not do—I dare 
not tell a lie to God. I will not stand before 
his altar and utter what neither my heart nor 
conscience can ratify. One man I love; he 
1 will marry. Oh! father, dear father ! remem- 
ber you are old and I am young. Yow have 
but little of time, I much, in the future 
forward to. 
name. Will it not suffice you? Compare it 
I only anticipate 


future perhaps to come. 
O 


passive endurance, or it may be content. 
happiness [ dare not dream. 


endless round of misery. "The other day, when 
you spoke of Mamma, you almost in the same 


love, 
which she entertained your guests, the diguity 
with which she presided at your table, the 
lavish hospitality with which you gratified her 
every whim. You think of the beautiful wo- 
man, the charm and attraction of your house, 


in silk and diamonds. But I know that through 
it all she bore an aching heart more hungry 
for love than yours has ever buen. And would 
you urge me to a sacrifice that, whilst it grati- 
fied your ambition, consigned me to a misery 
greater than her’s? Papa, painful as it will be 
to live in the endurance of your displeasure, I 
deem it far preferable than falsely swearing to 
love and cherish one man whilst my heart is 
irrevocably given to another.” 

After a pause, in which I saw my father en- 
deavoring to repress the angry feeling that ani- 
mated him, he rejoined coldly : 


and, mutually initiated, we parted. 

In a few days we returned to England—I to 
our country home, he to immerse himself deeper 
still in the toils and cares of a London life. 

Time passed on, bringing to me days of re- 
pining, regret, and unhappiness. I heard but 


Lord G. to Lucey Grant. fle had resigned his 
consulship, and was travelling in the [oly 
Land, with a few Arabs as companiens and 
guides. Lucy had returned to her home, soon 
to become the wife of Lord G. I know Lucy 
pitied me; yet even she seemed to have grown 
tired of my society, I had become so morose 
and irritable. 

Each time papa returned from London he 


cold and distant. The old loving confidence 
that once existed between us was marred for- 
ever. Sometimes I made feeble attempts to 


wishes ; but at each ineffectual effort, it seemed 
that the reproachful eyes of my dead mother 
were bent upon me. I imagined I again saw 
her tearful face—once more heard her sweet 
lips utter their mournful warning. ‘The strug- 


twoen myself and father, yet, at tlre same time, 
to accomplish my own happiness, made my 
bosom the arena of perpetual conflict. 

About this time there came upon the com- 
mercial world of London a crisis, sweeping 
into irreclaimable ruin the fortunes of the 
lgtle and the great. As it widened and deep- 
ened its maelstrom-like influence, it involved 
in its vortex the prosperity of houses that had 
existed for over half acentury. With them 
my father’s was also tottering. 

At the close of each week he came down 
from the city to pass the Sabbath with me. He 
was more haggard and gloomy than ever. How 
miserable we both were. I longed, as in the 
old time, to throw my arms about him, and 


hin. 
One Saturday evening, as usual, he went 
into his library from the dinner-table. At mid- 


strewed with papers—dead ! 


but the loving kindness of the past, and my 
heart appalled by the utter cheerlessness of the 
futare, that Mr. Bryson, my friend and pastor, 
laid his hand upon me, telling me with his sin- 
cere earnestness, that “those whom God loveth 
he chasteneth.” 

The investigation. into my father’s financial 


mulated by the toil of a life-time had been 
swept away by the vicissitudes of a few short 
months. When all demands upon his estate 
were satisfied, I found myself an orphan with 
scarcely more than enough to supply the ne- 
cessary comforts of life, and with nothing to 
minister to it luxuries. I did not care for the 
loss of fortune. To me it had never been a 
source of happiness. I parted from it witnout 
one shade of regret. ¥ 

Unaccustomed anxieties and cares, brought 
upon me by my father’s sudden death, com- 
bined with my long unhappiness, again pros- 
trated my health, and compelled me to seek a 
more congenial atmosphere. I could think of no 
more attractive place than dear old Cannes— 
the place where I had experienced the first 
great joy of a woman’s life; which joy, alas! 
too often terminates in life-long sorrow. 

It was late in the season when | arrived 
there. ‘The winter was unusually severe. or 


covered with snow ; the bilting frost had nip- 
ped the sweet blossom of the orange, and scat- 
tered over the half frozen earth, the withered 
leaves of the Provence rose. All seemed chang- 


my own sad fortunes. 
sunset, that I drove by the magnificent house 
we occupied in more prosperous times. The 
shutters were closed, the alleys choaked with 
weeds and the bleak winds swept down the 
path, I had trod in days gone by, with such 
light, happy footsteps. The surface of the 
Mediterranean was covered with white capped 
angry waves, that brokéina sullen, continu- 


barked on that eventful morning, when we met 
for the first time, one who I should ever re- 
member—Marvin Hayle. 


tice Anglais and halted before the principal 


our halls, when I was last there, there was 
none to greet me except the Chevalier [)’Oyen. 
Ile tried to assume the merry, jovial, air, that 
characterised him of old. My deep mourning 
and haggard face saddened him. He lifted me 
from the Dilligence as tenderly as if 1 were a 
child, then raising his hand he brushed the 
gathering tears from his eyes. I did not dream 
he had so soft a heart. With some attempt at 
joviality, he exclaimed—Ah, you have tried to 
steal one march upon us; but G. wrote us you 


Turning to a gentle-looking little French lady 
who stood near him, h@ said: This is Madame 
D'Oyen, you must love her vare much for she 
is to be your sister; she is come to take you 
to live with us. 

I was overpowered by this unexpected kind- 
ness. I could not butconsent. I had intended 


and earn my bread by the meanest drudgery, | 


Jook | 
Life has brought to you that | 
which contents the ambitious——wealth and a | 


with the little I crave for myself in the long | 


Do not, for the } 
gratification of a few years of worldly ambi- | 
tion, consign me, in the long future, to cif; 


breath spoke of your ewn heart as one lacking 
You remember the courteous smile with , 


that glittered in your social world, magnificent | 


“Tt is enough, Ella; you may leave ime,” | 


once of Mr. Hayle—then through a letter of 


seemed more engrossed in business cares, more 


reason myself into acquiescence with his | 


gle between my wish to restore harmony be- | 


tell him how I loved him; but my slightest | 
attempt was met by a coldness that drove me | 


night he was found sitting before a table | 


It was as I stood beside him, forgetful of all | 


affairs that ensued after his death disclosed the | 
fact, that the magnificent fortune he had accn- | 


the first time in many years, the Estrelles was | 


ed—changed too, in melancholy harmony with | 
It was a little after | 


ous roar on the rocks near which we bad em- | 


The Diligence rattled on through the Qar- | 


hotel of the old town. Of all the many friends | 
who had feasted at our tables and danced in | 


were coming and we are here to meet you. | 


| not in anger, their Divine Father had tried 


them. - 
Soon I asked myself whether I might not 
| secure the same serene tranquility ; whether I 
- too could not kiss the rod with which I had 
| been smitten and believe it was in love and in 
‘love alone. God had laid his afflicting hand 
|upon me. By our earnest prayerful effort I 
succeeded in acquiring that peace that fade-h 
not away. ny 
| Spring came again with its wealth of orange 
blossoms. Its violets on the sunny slopes of 
the Estrelles with its rosebuds, its tender ten- 
drills of the young grape vines, clinging about 
their old supports making them look fresh and 
vreen again. The sky was asblue, the Medit- 
erancan as placid, a3 if angry foam—capped 
waves had never ruffled the surface of the one, 
or leaden hued clouds darkened the face of the 
other; all nature seemed hopeful in its new 
lease of life, and I thought, why should I not 
be also. 
I wondered if he wou'd ever comeagain. I 
had perfect faith in the depth and enduring 


f! teuderness of his love, I felt sure that did he 


know the “wall of gold’’ that so long stood be-_ 
tween us and happiness had been removed, he 
would fly on the wings of the wind to claim me 
las his own. In this faith I lived, trusting to 
| time the rectifier agd healer of the future. 

One day! rose with a feeling of uncommon 
elation. “A tender joy seemed to have crept 
over my heart for which I could pot account. 
'L seemed that Lwas in the near presence of 
some intangible happiness for whose existence 
lconld not account, yet which pervaded all 
things about ard above me. 

Thatevening | walked ont to the beach, to 
visit the scene of my first meeting with Marvin 
Hayle. What atide of memories swept o’er 
ine as I stood on that well remembered spot 1 
wandered fo where a point of rocks jutted far 
into the sea, where the misty spray leaped up 
in the golden sunlight filling the air with un- 
told wealth of diamonds. So absorbed was I 
that I did not hear approaching footsteps. They 
came nearer-—nearer—causing unconcicusly to 
me, the wild troubled beating of my heart. I 
turnedand discovered approaching me, one 
who that poor troubled heart knew too well. 
Marvin Hayle stood before me. 

One long, long kiss,a look deep down into 
each others eyes, almost told the story of our 
mutual love and mutual trial; with all its sor- 
row inthe past, all its hopes in the future. 

Iland in hand we wandered homeward 
through the soft twilight, the air redolent with 
the sweet breath of flowers, with the silent 
siarscoming out one by one, beautified and 
brightened in our eyes by that foretaste of 
heaven to those who purely, holily love. We 
told each gther of the pain of the long separa- 
tion in the past and each grew happier in learn- 
ing from the other, that from sorrow’s lesson 
each had learned the same—had learned through 
fuith and tears: ‘“That those whom God loveth 
he chastencth.”’ 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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| COUNTRY CHILDREN. 





Little fresh violets, 
Born in the wildwood ; 

Sweetly illustrating 

Innocent childhood ; 

| Shy as the antelope— 
Brown as a berry— 

Free as the mountain air. 
Romping and merry. 





Blue eyes and hazel eyes 
Peep from the hedges, 
Shaded by sun-bonnets, 
Frayed at the edges ; 
Up in the apple trees, 
Heedless of danger, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger. 


Out in the hilly patch, 
Secking fur Towne ll 
Under the orchard tree, 
Feasting on cherries— 
Tramping the clever blooms 
Down ’mong the grasses, 
No voice to hinder them, 
Dear lads and lasses! 


back upon myself, checking all outpouring of | 
the tender feeling that set so strongly toward | 


No grim propriety— 
No interdiction ; 
Free as the birdlings 
Irom city restriction ! 
Coining the purest blood, 
Strength’ning each muscle, 
Donning health armor 
*Gainst life’s coming battle! 


Dear little innocents! 

Born in the wildwood ; 
Oh, that all little ones 

Had such a childhood! 
God’s blue spread over them, 

God’s green beneath them, 
No sweeter heritage 

Could we bequeath them! 

Faith in American Ideas. 








|, The most touching story ever told of Abra- 
‘ham Lincoln relates how, a few months after 
his death, negroes in Cuba, recently a 
| from Africa, and unable to speak either Eng- 
'lish or Spanish, were found wearing photo- 
graphs of the dead President upon their bo- 
soms. ‘They worshipped his memory; they 
held the confident belief that he would, ere 
long, rise from the dead and come to enfran- 
chise them. In some sense the weary and the 
troubled of every European nation cherish the 
same ideal of the United States. Shall we not 
extend it to the swarming Orient? Let us 
teach the poorest and humblest man in that 
cradle and bechive of the race likewise to re- 
gard our soil as a waiting refuge, our flag as a 
| talisman, which, the moment his feet are 
| planted under it, will send all his burden of 
slavery and caste and want crambling to the 
| ground, as rolled the load of sin from the 
| shoulders of Christian when he first stood be- 
fore the cross. If the sharp experiences of the 
war have taught us anything, it is that 
democratic institutions, based upon free suf- 
frage, can stand any strain. Edmund Quincy, 
after hinting at the high ability, character, and 
culture of the old Federalist, adds, in a remark 
of profewad truth and significance: ‘It was 
| their little faith in ideas that caused their dis- 
appearance from the world of American poli- 
tics; and it was his unbounded faith in ideas 
| that gave to Thomas Jefferson, in spite of all 
his faults of character and his inconsistencies 
and errors of public conduct, that controlling 
| power over the minds of men which has not 
died with him, but is giving direction and shape 
to the history not only of his own country, but 
of all Christendom.’’ Let us have faith in 
ideas, in human nature, and in the American 
system.— A. D, Richardson. 
a > 





Practical Taoucuts,—A cool head, an in- 
vestigating mind, a warm heart, and diligent 

| hands, with Lenevolence and honesty, piety and 
perseverance, will insure suecess in any lauda- 
blo undertaking within the sphere of personal 
ability ; will secure respectability in virtuous 
society, and enable us to meet death with com- 
posure. A cool head will save us from the 
embarrassments and disgrace which passionate 
eg often experience. By investigation, we 
earn the nature of things, and how to adapt 
means to ends. Sympathy and kindness to 
| others will enlist their interest in our behalf. 
| Diligence, which effects something every mo- 
ment, will accomplish much in the aggregate 
of time. ‘The spirit of true benevolence will 
aid in forming habits of industry and econo- 
my ; and this is of great importance, especial- 
| ly to those who wish to accomplish much with 





sg itself upon the memories of us both. | to have arranged to live with Dr. Saddler's | small means. Strict honesty is always ‘‘the 


You then acknowledged an attachment fora 
man who, from motives we will at least believe 
to be honorable, neither ventured to declare 
his love, nor honored you,’’ continued he in a | 
somewhat sneering tone, ‘ with an offer of his 
hand. I deemed the impression he had made | 
upon you to be of so evanescent a character 
that it might be obliterated by change of scene 
and associations. I have continued to flatter 
myself with this supposition, although I have 
noticed the cold manner in which you have re- 
ceived the attentions of men whose passing 
notice many superior women would have con- 
sidered an honor. Until to-day I have thought | 
it was because you attributgd to them motives 
that would have warranted their rejection. I 
can, however, no longer delude myself with 
this idea, when I find youse decidedly declining 
the addresses of a man almost your equal in 
wealth, your superior in rank, of unblemished 
reputation and time-honored name. Can it be 
possible that you are still governed by the ro- 
mantic infatuation that took such tenacious 
bold upon your young fancy at the time to | 
which 1 refer? Tell me what objection can | 
5 have to urge against so eligiblé a man as 

orland ?” 

There was a long, painiul pause ere I sum- 
moned courage to say : 

“ Papa, I regret to be obliged to declare what 
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family during the winter. I could not, how- 
ever, resist the kind pleadings of the Chevalier 
and Madame ; so I soon found myself seated in 
their carriage speeding over the road toward 
their happy home. The Chevalier, on whom 


saddening influences were happily transient, | 


soon resumed his accustomed liveliness. He 
was eloquent upon the transcending charms of 
a “babie’’ I should find at home. adame”’ 
he averred, declared it strikingly like him. He 
admitted that it was undeniable, there were 


points of resemblance between them; That | 


‘‘babie” was ever ready for laugh, vare fat, and 
faim injours. And heran on in his old hilari- 
ous way, until he conjured upon my wan face, 
the first smile it had worn for many long 
weeks. 

The kindness of the Chevalier, the unceasir 
attention of Madame combined with the ski! 
of Dr. Saddler produced the best results, and 
soon I felt my good health returning, with 
equable spirits and content. 

There isno chastened like sorrow, and in 
my sore affection, my trials of the heart, “Thad 
felt the want of some higher purer sustaining 
power, than earthly sympathy however accute 
could ever yield me. I had met others whose 
burthens in life had been hard to bear ; yet they 
walked cheerfully over life’s rough pathway, 


} 


best policy,” and will secure the confidence of 

| all but those who are so jealous they can trust 

nobody but themselves. True piety will give 

| confidence in our Creator, and encourage per- 

| severance, and semetimes lead to success, even 

when our prospects are difficult and doubtful. 

| By perseverance, that which seems impossible 

may semetimes be accomplished, and without 
it no one will ever accomplish much. 

-_-_-_-_---— > 


Tur Worxinomen’s Curse.—The curse of the 
| workingman is intemperance. Too many who 
_ give muscle to their work, think that they get 
strength from wine, or beer, or whiskey ; and 
too many who give brain to their work. fall 
into the same sad error. In either case the 
stimulus brings adouble hurt. It over-excites, 
and in consequence, there is exhaustion of mus- 
cle and brain; while it creates the desire, nay, 
almost the necessity for new and increasin 
stimulation. ‘To what fatal consequences a 
this leads, we need scarcely say. Itis the broad 
and easy way todrunkenness, poverty, and ruin. 

The royal road to prosperity and happiness 





_ does not lie through the beer-shop and drink- 


ing-saloon, They who go in through these open 
doors, enter the way that leads to di Ov- 
erty, wretchedness, and the destruction of all 
that makes life beautiful and desirable both 





smiling as they trod ; believing it was in love, 


here and hereafter. 


The Dahlia and the Buttercup. 


‘* How fine I am!” said the dablia; “I am 
really so fine that Iam astonished at myself. 

Cousin 1”’ 

But “cousin” was said in such a wee tone 
that the dahlia did not hear it. ; 

“Yes, every one admirers me,”’ said she ; ‘I 
have suitors without number, but I shall not 
accept any of them. If [ marry at all, it must 
be in a noble family. 1 think the king of the 
butterflies would propose if he dared. Butno! 
I don't think I would have even him.” She 
tossed her head so high that had it not been 
very fast to her neck it would certainly have 
come off. 

“Cousin !"’ This time the dahlia heard. She 
looked down. 2 

‘* Cousin, indeed, Mr. Buttercup!" said she 
in a scornful voice; ‘I would like to know how 
you came here? ‘This garden is sacred. None 
but court ladies and gentlemen are admitted. 
We don’t brook intrusion. Cousin! Do you 
dare claim relationship with me? 1 am one of 
the royal beauties, I would have you to know.” 

‘We have both sprung from the same 
earth,’ said the buttercup. ‘ You are indeed 
much grander than I, but yet we have common 
ancestors.” 

The dahlia felt very much annoyed. That 
word “ common" always grated on her ear. 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,”’ said she. * Your ancestors may have 
been common. I don't pretend to know any- 
thing about your family. Have you a family 
record? 1 knew very well you*had not—but 
my great great grandfather's name is written 
ina book. Some of my cousins are princes. 
Common! Really I fee! as if 1 should faint.” 

‘IT meant no offense,” said the buttercup, 
humbly. 

“Of course you didn’t,”’ returned the dahlia. 
‘Such low beings as you haven't intellect 
enough to know when they offend. You are 
plebeian. It would be impossible to teach you 
good manners. There is a natura! coarseness 
about you which education conld not remove. 
You can’t help being low, and therefore you are 
to be pitied. 1 only condescend to be angry 
with my equals, but I must tell you that you 
do not know your place.” 

‘* But I have had a little experience,” said 
the buttercup. ‘I suppose I shall learn my 
place in time. I only opened my eyes this 
morning. Iam not yet a day old; so it is not 
strange that I am not so wise as you.” 

Now the dahlia was more veyed than ever. 
She knew io her heart that she was growing 
old, but she tried to deceive others, and when 
asked her age would always talk about some- 
thing else. ‘1 make no pretensions to wis- 
dom,’’ said she. ‘‘ Our family is noble, and we 
bave no need of being philosophers and poets 
to shiné. Poets are always poor, and so they 
ought to be, pretending to be something great 
when they spring from nothing. I dare say 
now you will set yourseif up for a poet.” 

“ T wouldo’t like to contradict you,” said the 
buttercup, ‘‘as you aye my elder.” 

“You are very insolent,’’ said the dablia. 
“ You are certainly much older than I, or at 
least you look older. Your face is all wrinkles. 
There is a dew-drop at your feet. Look and 
satisfy yourself.” 

‘Tam small,” said the buttereup. “Idon’t 
occupy much space in this world, but I won't 
own to the wrinkles. You can’t see yeur own 
defects.” 

‘IT could very well see them if I had any,’ 
said the dahlia in a rage. ‘I have a clearer 
looking-glass than you. Every day the young 
girl from the palace comes and bends over me, 
and I see myself in her bright eyes.”’ 

“T hope she will bend over me,”’ 
buttercup. 

“You need not flatter yourself. 
not stoop so low."’ 

‘‘Don’t be angry,’’ said the buttercup. 
‘Truly I admire you very much, but you don’t 
look well when you are in a passion. I would 
ask you to marry me, only I am afraid you are 
so tall that I never could reach up to kiss you.” 

“Kiss me!"’ cried the dahlia ; “* you will Riss 
the dust out of which you sprang first.’’ She 
forgot that she, too, sprang out of the dust. “I 
am engaged to the sun,’’ said she, loftily. 

Now, that was not true. But the sun heard 
her, and asked, ‘“ Will you be my bride?” 

“Ves, if you will love me always,” said the 
dahlia. ‘ Swear it.”’ ; 

“ T can’t swear,” said thesun; “ itis against 
my principles. But ! will love you as long as 
you are beautiful.” 

The sur is terribly fickle—worse than Blue- 
beard. He marries a new wife every day, and 
kills her directly. Oh! heis eruel. Yet the 
dahlia flattered herself that he would be true 
to her. 

‘*T must kiss you,’ said the sun; but his 
breath was like fire, and the dahlia felt that 
she was burning ~ 9 

‘*Mercy!’’ cried she, “don’t come so near 
me. Your kisses are not agreeable at all. I’d 
rather have married this little buttercup.” 

“IT can’t help that,’ said the sun; ‘‘ you 
have chosen me for better or worse.’’ So he 
kissed her again, and all her leaves fell. “Now 
you are dead, ‘‘ said the sun, ‘‘ and I will seek 
a new bride. After all, she was old and home- 
ly.’ He laughed, and set out again on his 
travels. 

But the buttercup bent low over the fallen 
dahlia. ‘Poor thing!’’ said he, ‘‘I would 
have died for her if she had not been so proud ; 
but pride must have a fall.” 

~ 2 >} me ee 
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The Baltimore American of the 10th inst. 
prints, at the request of a member of his rap- 
idly-increasing parish, a sermon recently 
preached in that city by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
from which the following extract is sent us by 
a correspondent. ‘The statements”are pointed 
and pungent, and no one will doubt the truth 
of their sharpness and seasonableness ; but, 
alas! since time began there has been only too 
much reason ‘or like complaints. Still, sowe 
consciences may be quickened, and some sin- 
ners taught humility and bronght to repentance 
and self-knowledge by this fresh broadside from 
& faithful pulpit : 

“There is a long catalogue of wants yet 
wanted. Wanted, men who will condemn wrong 
in friend or {oe—wrong for wrong’s sake, and 
not for fear or favor ; wrong in themselves as 
well as all others, themselves before others. 
Wanted, men who know their places and will 
fill them ; and not push for other and greater 
and more lucrative and responsible, which they 
can’t fill. It is the push of small men into big 
places, the overleaping of ambition, which so 
embarrasses affairs, movements of governments, 
armies, and finance. Wanted, men who know 
their own business, will stick to that, and let 
everybody's elde alone; who will be content 
that God shall rule the universe without their 
engineering, and that man shall go his way 
without their meddling. Wanted, men ‘not 
too lazy to work, nor tos proud to be poor; 
willing to eat what they have earned and wear 
only what they have paid for." Wanted, men 
with no hinges in their knees, no cringing in 
their manner, not craven in their hearts, who 
are going to stand up straight in their honest 
manhood, no flunky to money, or learning, or 
place, or circumstance—only and always and 
everywhere downright, self-respecting, honor- 
able men. Wanted, men who shall be men in 
treatment of their wives— not bitter, cynic, su- 
percilious domineering, aggravating ; but men 
of the charities and courtesies they show to 
other women, with a little of the chivalry flung 
in. Wanted, men who are going to stick by 
one another in their straits ; who are oing to 
make friendship no fiction, trade no cheating, 
politics no barter, religion no form, life no ship- 
wreck, and death no horror ! 

————— oo 
Yournrut Amairion.—Every one should be 
ee tocreep before he walks.—There is 
h&tdly a young man that goes out from his fath- 
er’s house who does not want money before he 
earns it. There is hardly a young man that 
goes out into life that does not want the repu- 
tation of being smart before he is smart. There 
is hardly a single circle in which you see half 
a dozen young men, that you do not see them 
aping something ; making believe; “putting 
onairs.” ‘They wish to have the appearance 
of a bravery, a position, or something else, 
which they have not attained. They are not 
willing to creep before they walk. he very 
beginning of life develops a tendency in men 
to false appearances : to insincerity ; to an es- 
timation which is radically unmaaly; toa de- 
sire tohave what does not belong ‘to them— 
what they have no right to claim by reason of 
angthing that they are, or that they have been. 
To be without pretense ; to desire to have only 
that which youcan legitimately lay claim to, 
of praise, of sympathy, of reputation, of means 
—to have a manly e, by which you shall 
be the factor of that which is in your own pos- 
pt et is thoroughly —— An honest 
manhood scorns pretense a rances.— 
C, 1B P ppearances 





Insensibie Influence. 


I heard something to-day, and I resolved to 
turn it te advantage. Having a new watch, 
which was warranted to be a perfection of 
workmanship, I stepped in at the office of the 
man who sold it, to compare it with his chro- 
nometer. There was @ variation of two or 
three seconds. Turning upon me the gentle- 
man asked, ‘‘ Has it ever been regulated for 
you?’ The emphasis of this question excited 
my curiosity. Seeing by my puzzled look that 
I did not understand him, he informed me that 
every watch should be regulated to and for the 
person who wears it; that the same watch goes 
differently when worn by different men ; that 
he could not account for the difference ; he did 








| know to what insensible, impalpable influence 
| to ascribe it, whether to different degrees of | 
| caloric, or animal magnetism, or methods of | 
| motion, or to some nameless and unknown | 
| force, but the fact itself was indisputable. It 
was known by all intelligent watchmakers, who 
advised their customers to adjust their own 
watches, by a recognized standard, to their 
own individual temperament and habits. This 
was something I had never heard before, and 
as | walked away, my thoughts naturally fol- 
lowed the clue while treading my homeward 
way through the crowded streets. What a 
hard lot some watches must have, seeing they 
tire so sensitive! What a deal of trouble to 
keep up to time for one watch, when the heart 
of the man who carries it in his vest pocket is 
cold and hard as polar ice! How difficult it 
must be for another watch to be steady, when 
it is forced to keep company with a man who 
is always fussing and fretting and fuming in a 
fever of passion and irritability ! 

As well might you think that a watch would 
be undisturbed in its movements, if thrown up 
and down on a slack rope all day, as to be at- 
tached to a person who lives by impulses, 
jerked about by sudden caprices—now hot and 
now cold, now kind and now sallen, now pro- 
fuse in express.ons of love, and now at the op- 
posite pole of petulance and anger. If there 
is any truth in the theory of the artisan, cana 
ian expect a well-regulated watch who is not 
well-regulated himself? If metallic wheels 
and springs are affected by the invisible influ- 
ence of their owner carrying them next to his 
own person, how is it with living souls with 
their delicate sensibility ? How is it with chil- 
dren? with servants? Shall we expect them 
to be more perfect than ourselves? Are they 
not made to go faat or slow or irregularly by 
their proximity to us? Is there no influence, 
impalpable to the senses, which flows from us 
to them, with no thought or purpose of ours ? 
If you would have these most delicate and sen- 
sitive mechanisms—sensitive to a word, a look, 
a turn of manner—go regularly, be sure that 
you are well regulated yourself. Be thoroughly 
good, and without taking thought, yeu will be 
truly useful. There is power in passive good- 
vess. Just what a man is himself, he helps 
others to be by an influence which is insensible 
but resistless, 

If a watch—so I continued to muse—is af- 
fected in all its movements by invisible forces, 
why should it not be true of minds and hearts? 
—N. ¥. Evangelist. 

a me - 


Genius, Tatent, ‘Tact.—These three ele 
ments of man’s power are often confounded, 
and are frequently employed to express the 
same thought. Genius may be defined as a cer- 
tain faculty which is without knowledge or ex- 
perienced effort. Itisa high capacity under 
the power of inspiration, the flash of noble 
thought rushing suddenly on the brain, but 
shaped into perfection by tbe spirit of order and 
art. Genius works frem within outward, and 
is its own end; and then goes abroad for an 
audience. 

Talent, however, is something practical in 
its operations. It is solid substance. It grasps 
the primary qualities and relations of things; 
it works from without inward ; it finds, it mod- 
els, and ends in society ; goes to the soul only 
for power, and then exists in exhibition. 

Tact is the power to control and direct, as 
well as to realize the gare workings of 
common sense. It is the exemplifications of 
sound judgment as contra-distinguished from 
mere imagination. Tact is common sense 
shrewdly working out the accomplishment of a 
given end, subordinating and making others 
tributary to its final success. 
en o————— 

Not in Human Nature.—An estimable lady, 
& personal and beloved friend of mind, said to 
me, when urged to forgive an injury :—‘It is 
not in human nature to forgive injuries as 
goading as these.’’ Youare right, my friend, 

replied, it is not inhuman nature; but it is 
in the grace of Christ. He has charged us :— 
“Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; 
do good to them that hate you ; and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you ; that ye may be the children of our Fath- 
er which is in heaven.’’ The lady hada long 
struggle with herself, but through the grace of 
Christ she overcame. She forgave from the 
heart, and was a happier woman, and @ more 
exemplary Christian ever after. These are 
high Christian virtues. They are not imagi- 
nary, nor are they beyond Christian attain- 
ment. 


Once upon a time Lyman Beecher and Hosea 
Ballou met te compare views. After several 
severe onslaughts and parries,Mr. Beecher open- 
ed to the 9th Psalm and read, ‘‘lhe wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forgetGod.’’ ‘There, sir,’’ said he, the 
wicked are in hell, get them out if you can.’’ 
Ballou quoted Rey. xx: ‘Death and hell deliy- 
ered up the dead that were in them.’’ ‘‘ There,” 
said he, ‘‘they are out, getthem in again if you 
can.” 

Domestic Recipes. 





General Ruies ror Breap.—Five quarts of 
flour or meal, and one quart milk or water, 
are sufficient for two loaves in quart pans. 

Rub shortening, salt, and potatoes, if used, 
into the flour before wetting it. The milk or 


and the yeast be stirred into part of the wet- 
ting for the snonging, then pour it to the flour 
and knead. 


Breap.—Sift five quarts of flour. cover and 
set by the fire to dry. Pare and boil five me- 
dium-sized potatoes. When done, drain them 
dry from the water, and sprinkle over them a 
teaspoonful of salt. Mash perfectly smooth 
and free from lumps, adding a tablespoon even 
full of sugar, and rub all together till potatoes 
and flour are perfectly combined. Take a 
pint of water in which the potatoes were boiled, 
and a little more than a pint of milk—say one 
gill—and when blood-warm stir into it one cup 
of home-made, or a penny’s worth of baker's 
yeust. Pour iton to the flour and potatoes, 
and knead the whole together without sponging. 
All bread should be kneaded a full half-hour, 
then covered with a clean brcad-cloth, and over 
that a bread-blanket, and set ina warm place 
to rise. If mixed over night it will be ready 
for the second moulding before breakfast ; then 


mike into loaves and put into the pans for the 
second and last rising. When light, let it be 
well baked ; but not long enough to make it 


hard anddry. When done, take from the pans, 
wrap a bread-cloth round each loaf, and turn 
upper side down into the pans, leaving it there 
ti sang This will help to make the orust 
tender. 


Rattroap Cake.—One cup sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of milk, stir well together, then add one table- 
spoonful of baking powder, in one cup of sifted 
flour. Flavor with lemon. 


Rvusks.—Two cupfuls of sweet milk, one- 
half cupful of sugar, two eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar one teaspoonful of soda, four cupfuls of 
flour. Bake in maffin dishes. 


Cooxies.—One cup of butter, one cup sweet 
milk, two cups sugar, two teaspoonfuls cream 
of tartar, one teaspoonful soda, flour to roll. 
Roll thin, and baked ten minutes. Any spice 
you choose. 


Waite Caxe.—One-half pound loaf sugar, 
one-half pound flour, five ounces butter, white 
of five eggs, one-quarter teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda. 


Mountain Caxe.—One cup butter, one cup 
‘sweet milk, two cups sugar, four ogee three 
and a half cups flour, one teaspoonful soda, 
two cream of tartar, flavor to taste, add milk 
and soda last. Bake and put together with 
frosting, like jelly cake, Very nice. 


Corn Strarca anp Daxicate Cae.—One cup 
of butter, two cups sugar, one cup sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful soda, whites of seven eggs, mix 
thoroughly together one cup of corn 8 





water for wetting should be about milk-warm, | 
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—A g man eens on the flight 
of time rhymes in this wise : 
Gone all the dreams of early youth— 
Like morning’s vanished ray ; 
Alas! that what we deem is truth 
Should ever fade away! 


Gone all the Sines whom once I knew, 
Companions of my prime ; 

I little Thought such friendships true 
Could perish ere their time! 


Gone! gone! Except one—one that shows 
How constancy endears ; 
My watchful watch! It never goes— 
It hasn’t gone for years! 
———___$__- >o————— 


A seedy fellow—a gardener. 
_ A legal notice—a lawyer's sign. 

Lords of creation—the landlords. 

A swell of the first water—the ocean. 

If wit is bad-in-age, how much more unbe- 
coming it must begin youth ! 

The man who Would keep his head cool 
shouldn’t clap a stove-pipe on it. 


Be content with a legitimate business, and 
let speculation alone, and in the end you will 
be a richer man. 


Never get ancther t- do for you what you 
can just as well do for yourself. Money thus 
paid eut is thrown away. 


The world is a sea of glass; affliction scat- 
ters our path with sand and ashes, in order to 
keep our feet from slipping. 


Habit is the garment of slavery when given 
us by society; it is the garment of freedom 
when woven by ourselves. 


Time borders upon eternity. It requires but 
an instant to make the passage from one to the 
other. 


When a dog gets his head in a fence, it is 
unsafe to extricate him, unless you enjoy the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 


“ Did it rain to-morrow ?” inquired a Dateh- 
man of a Frenchman. ‘‘ Me guess it was,” 
replied the Frenchman. 


A father was winding his watch, when he said 
playfully to his little girl, “ Let me wind your 
nose up!’ ‘No,’ said the child, “I don’t 
want my nose wound up, for J don’t want it to 
run all day.” 


A Dutchman’s toast: ‘“‘Here ish to ter he- 
roes who fit, pleed, and tite mit de pattles of 
Panker Hill, of whom I am one.” “Drunk 
standing.” 

The woman who undertook to scour the 
woods has abandoned the job, owing to the high 
price of soap. ‘The last that was heard of her 
she was skimming the sea. 


An exchange says, ‘‘Hard as itis to under- 
stand the difficult parts of the Bible, itisa 
great deal harder to practice the simple parts.” 


Mrs. Malaprop is unable to understand why 
in the English House of Commons they talk of 
their Eyes and their Nose. She says she was 
brought up to say Noses. 


Nothing is cheap toone who does not want 
it. He had better keep his money than to buy 
what he does not wunt. 


A jilted swain spitefully says : “Eve did not 
know as much as her daughters of the present 
day. Had they been in her place, instead of 
being deceived they would have deceived the 
devil.” 


Blessed is the man who, when the tempest 
has spent its fury, recognizes his father's voice 
in its undertone, and bears his head and bows 
his knee, as Elijuh did. 


Love is the law of the universe—emanating 
from God, binding myriad worlds together in 
the boundless space, and harmonizing all their 
motions without conflict. 


The lady principal of a school, in her adver- 
tisement, mentioned her lady assistant, and 
“reputation for teaching which she bears,” but 
the printer left out “which,’’ so the advertise- 
ment went forth commending the lady's “repu- 
tation for teaching she bears.” 


A belligerent character threatened to kick 
another who had offended him. “If you an- 
dertake it,’’ responded the party challenged, 
“you will find yourself aman more shinned 
against than shinning.”’ 


In view of the conduct of the Captain of the 
Bombay at the time of the Oneida disaster, the 
Boston Transcript thinks that England's great- 
est want isa Deaf Asylufi for the sole use of 
British sea-captains. 


An exchange says a little child had made a 
stool, no two of the legs of which were of a 
length. While in vain trying to make it stand 
upon the floor, he looked in his mother’s face 
and asked : 

** Does God see everything ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

‘*Well,” replied the son, “guess he will 
laugh when he sees this stool.’ 


A physician examining a student as to his 
progress, asked him, “Should a man fall into a 
well forty feet deep, and strike his head against 
one of the tools with which he had been dig- 
ging, what would be your course if called in as 
a surgeon?” The student replied, “I should 
ee them to let the man lie and fill up the 
well.” 


A little reconstructed Southern girl, five 
years old, asked a colored servant, in the coarse 
of a theological examination, what the fifteenth 
commandment was. The reply that there were 
only tex commandments was scornfully receiv- 
ed, and the child garvely announced that the 
fifteenth commandment was that the colored 
people should vote. 


A Scottish preacher who was much annoyed 
by a sleepy congregation, took and opportunity 
quietly to rebuke them. He had mentioned 
the word “hyperbole,” and thus proceeded : 
“If you don’t know what that means, I will 
tell you. “yee is the putting of a greater 
for a less. 8 thus: If I were to say you were 
all asleep, that would be hyperbole, because 
really there is not more San half of you 
asleep.” 





Fesp tat Lawss.—Don’t think a child hope- 
leas beceuse it betrays some very bad habits. 
We have known children that seem to have 
been born liars and thieves, yet have we lived 
to see those same children become noble men 
and women. Whatever else you may be com- 
pelled by your circumstances in life to deny 


yeur children, give them what they most crave 
and need—plenty of love.—Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 





Unorateru, Caitpren.—An Eastern pro- 
verb, which declares that there are no ungrate- 
ful children, is nearer the trath than it appears. 
It is but another version of the Biblical maxim, 
‘*Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will never depart from it.” 
The parent who does really train up a child in 
the way he should go, is the parent who truly 
deserves the gratitude of his child, and he is 
the only parent who can hope to receive it in 
full pleasure. How many parents there are 
who, after indulging their children’s every de- 
dire, are sincerely astonished to find them ma- 
king no return of love and gratitude. Grati- 
tude! For what should they be grateful? For 
an impaired digestion? For a will uncurbed ? 
For a mind empty? For hands unskillful? 
For a childhood wasted? For the chance of 
forming a noble character lost? These are 

oor claims upon the gratitude of a child. 

ring up your child so that, at mature age, he 
shall have a sound constitution, healthy desires, 
and an honest heart, a well formed mind, good 
manners, and a useful calling, and you may 
rely upon his making you such a rich return of 
grateful affection as shall a thousand times re- 
pay you for the toil and self-denial which such 
@ training costs. 


— > <a. esas 


_Ba.izve tae Best.—He who thinks better of 
his neighbor’ than they deserve cannot be a bad 
man, for the standard by which his judgment 
is formed is the goodness of his own heart. It 
is the bage only who believe all men base, or, 
in other words, like themselves. Few, however, 
are eli evil. KEyen Nere did a good turn to 
Pong me ge ha eg ae was rejoicing over 

some hand cov rave 
with flowers. Public men are seldom or eves 

















fairly judged, at least while living. However 
they cannot escape calumey ; however 





three cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls cream they are sure to find His- 
tartar. Add to the rest, and bake quick y do them justice, but they rarely get 
— tins. It is also very nice baked in one | it while alive, either from friend or foe. —-Ru- 
loaf. | nal New Yorker. 








PROSPECTUS 


oF THE 


NEW ERA! 





A NATIONAL JOURNAT, 





A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po. 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica] 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im. 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg. 


| ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 


of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na. 
As 


an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 


In response to these demand this 


ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. 


right pertaining to the American citizen, inde. 


It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 


pendent of race, color, or accident of birth 


wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the 


colored men,-and the contributors will be mainly 


New Era are 


colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 


the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 


tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freelyaccord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
&® oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Recdnstructed States. Remem- 
bering the pact history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL: DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, dre better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fixd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
@nring the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the- New 
Era @ valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 


“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and Spawn labor, and this knowl- 
edge we wou id energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective throu h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 


and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be oe to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store. 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made,®and the 
employe reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened ds, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.’’ 


The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. 

The subscription price of the New Era will be 
$2.50 » year for single subscriptiens, or 6 
copies for $10, in advance. 


Address Publishers NEW ERA, 
Lock Bex Ne, 31. 





Wasuineron, Jan, 1, 1870. 


hammer and the vote, the septate to work © 
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